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my name is Schinder-hannes!” And he and his fol- 
jowers levelled their muskets at the bare-footed Jews. 

Well nigh bereft of their senses, by the.dread which 
the threat and the name of the robber inspired, the poor 
Jews threw themselves altogether on the heap by the 
road-side, and began scrambling for their shoes and 
stockings, cuffing, and scratching, and abusing one ano- 
ther in their hurry and impatience. When Schinder- 
hannes had amused himself for awhile with this ludicrous 
spectacle, a subject worthy of Hogarth or Wilkie, he 
walked off with his comrades almost dying with laughter. 

The mere name of the robber, whose exploits. were 
spread far and wide, now struck terror into every breast. 
By a political alternation of kindness and severity, he 
imposed on the common people; and, by degrees, even 
the wealthier class, who had suffered from him, dreaded 
Schinder-hannes so much, that, far from daring to inform 

inst him, they avoided even the mention of his name. 
Unlike the Italian banditti of the Apennines, who live in 
wilds and gloomy solitudes, these robbers of the Rhine 
frequented the most joyous and peopled ‘scenes. “ ‘They 
appeared in the open day, and in the very scenes of their 
robberics ; they lounged in public houses, went to dances 
and festivals, and were generally treated with great defer- 
ence. When danger was near, they separated, and each 
repaired to his home, in various parts of. the country, 
until called again by the captain on some new expedi- 
lion.” Besides the fair Julia, many of the band had 
equally devoted wives, or innamoratas, who were made 
useful to the lawless community by procuring informa- 
tion, selling the goods plundered, and obtaining passports 
to proceed from one state to another. 

The robbers must have invoked many a “ blessing on 
the Rhine”—for that noble river often bore them and 
their spoils to a place of safety and convenient sale. Af- 
ter a successful expedition on one side of the Rhine, 

erally the left bank, they were accustomed to cross 

river, where they would remain quiet for some time, 
and dispose of their plunder. They changed costume and 
appearance according to circumstances. Schinder-han- 
nes was very happy in his disguises, and so confident, 
that he once for a considerable time passed himself off as 
asteady merchant, and even repaired to the great trading 
in, Frankfort. He ran, however, his risks. In 1801, 
he had a narrow escape in an affray with a party of sol- 
diers in the electorate of Mayence, with whom he engaged 
ina drunken brawl at a public house: on another occa- 
sion, after pillaging the house of a Jew at Bayerthat, in 
the Palatinate, he was so closely pressed by a party of 
chasseurs, that he was obliged to seck concealment.in a 
hayloft. The soldiers visited his hiding-place, but he 
again miraculously escaped. But this escape was his 
last: he had worn out his extraordinary good luck, and 
the career of his crimes was now drawing near its end. 
He was closely watched and tracked to his haunts; he 
could no longer prosecute his expeditions witheut immi- 
nent peril—for even the peasants were now on the alert 
against him. He had risen and thrived during the con- 
fusion and horrors of war, but. peace had now been made 
between France and Austria, the provinces on the Rhine 
had consequently been restored to tranquillity and secu- 


energy, who determined to extirpate the banditti. 
Schinder-hannes for some time wandered from place 
to place, but he every day found his resources failing 
im, and was at last arrested on suspicion. Fortunately 
for him, however, nobody knew him, and when, making 
avirtue of necessity, he was fain to sink from the dignity 
ofa captain of robbers to the grade of a common soldier, 
and addressed himself to an Austrian recruiting captain, 
he was readily aceepted, and enlisted under an assumed 
name. He marched with the rest of the recruits to Lim. 
bourg, and might have marched thence to some snug 
mud village in Hungary, where nobody would ever have 
known him, and have escaped the pursuits of justice for 
his. past misdeeds; he might have commenced a new 


might have reformed, and become the serjeant-major and 
the ornament of an Austrian regiment; but, as he was 
Walking through the streets of fiebome, he was acci- 
dentally met by a peasant who» recognised him, and 

hounced him to the magistrates as the famous Schin- 
der-hannes—the robber of the Rhine! No sooner was he 


enlisted, than the whole town flocked to see the man 
of whose exploits they had heard so much. Schinder- 
hannes had cultivated too numerous an acquaintance to 
hope to escape detection; he hung down his head; but 
he was sworn to by many who had met him on the 
road in the exercise of his calling, ‘The Austrian cap- 
tain gave him up to the civil power, and Schinder- 
hannes, after a career of unexampled audacity and 
success, (for this part of Europe,) which had lasted five 
years, was taken by a strong escort: to Mayence, in 
May 1802. As soon as he saw himself in the hands of 
of the French gens-d’armes, he cried * I am lost! now, 
indeed, it is all over with me!” On his arrival at 
Mayence, he Was brought before the judges of the 
special criminal court, and to them he at once and freely 
gave a detailed account of his life and adventures. 
Such ef his accomplices as were still living, were suc- 
cessively secured, and after cight months spent in 
investigations, and in receiving depositions against the 
robbers, in February 1803 the criminal court of Mayence 
declared itself competent to proceed on the trial of the 
accused. Omitting the doubtful or the frivolous, no 
less than fifty-three serious and substantiated charges 
were brought against Schinder-hannes. His accomplices 
arrested were sixty-seven. Among this number figured 
old Buckler, the forest-keeper, Schinder-hannes’s father ; 
the robber’s mistress Julia Blesus; various other wo- 
men, wives, mistresses, and sisters of the banditti; 
several itinerant musicians, Jews, a miller, &c. The 
acts of instruction, deposition, and interrogation pro- 
duced for this extraordinary trial, filled, when printed, 
five thick folio volumes. 

The public trial did not commence until the 24th of 
October 1803. Three of the accused had died mean- 
while in prison, but sixty-five were brought before the 
court. One hundred and thirty-two witnesses appeared 
for the prosecution, and no less than two hundred and 
two for the prisoners, The first and second days of the 
trial were employed in reading the act of accusation. 
The whole trial occupied twenty-eight days. Schinder- 
hannes was firm and bold, and even gay. He enter- 
tained the hope that he should escape the capital 
punishment; but on the deposition of the miller’s mother 
of Merxheim, to whose arm the robbers had applied a 
burning candle to extort her money from her, Schinder- 
hannes’s countenance fell; till then he had succeeded 
tolerably well in making himself out, a criminal indeed, 
but one averse to cruelty or the shedding of blood, but 
at that moment he said, in a sad, despondent tone, “ It 
is all over! I hear the scream of the bird of death !” 

The horrid punishment of being broken on the wheel, 
which had been usually awarded to culprits of his class 
in that country, now presented itself to his imagination. 
The boldest might tremble at sucha fate! He asked the 
president whether he was so to suffer ? When answered 
that that species of punishment had been abolished by 
the French law, he recovered his self-possession, and 
added—“* If I have wished to live, it is only because I 
intended to become an honest man!” During the whole 
of the trial he constantly endeavoured to screen his 
father and his mistress. It appeared, however, in 
evidence, that Julia had accompanied him in some of his 
minor expeditions, especially to the house of Isaac the 
Jew usurer; and that his parent also had participated 
in some of his crimes. 

After a most patient investigation, Schinder-hannes 
was found guilty of all the chargesyand with nineteen 
of his accomplices condemned to death. Fifteen more 
of the culprits, aniong whom was Schinder-hannes’s 
father, were sentenced to hard labour in irons, for 
various terms, from six to twenty-four years; two 
others, with one of the women, to two years imprison- 
ment; Julia Blesus to two years in the house of cor- 
rection ; and two other women to be expelled from the 
French territory. The rest were acquitted. 
Schinder-hannes heard the sentence with much in- 
difference, save when he evinced a lively satisfaction.on 
hearing the lenient punishment of his mistress, and that 
his father’s life was to be spared. He asked to speak 
with the president; but it was not to say one word for 
himself; it was only to express his hope that his father, 
his Julia, and his child, might be taken care of after 
his death, 





denounced and produced by the officer to whom he 


seal 

On the morning of the 21st of November, the day 
fixed upon for the execution, a clergyman visited the 
prisoners. _Schinder-hannes told him he was resigned 
to his fate, and respectfully requested him to bestow his 
spiritual care and consolation on-certain of his comrades 
who needed them more than he did. He, however, ex- 
pressed a wish to take the sacrament. When he arrived 
at the place of execution, he hastily climbed up the 
scaffold, and examined the guillotine with minute at- 
tention : he was curious to know whether its stroke was 
as prompt and sure as he had been given to understand 
it was, and put the question with an unfaltcring tongue, 

On being answered in the affirmative, he turned round 
and addressed the crowd. ‘I have deserved death,” 
said he, “but ten of my companions die innocent!” 
meaning, probably, that these ten had never been 
guilty of murder—the only crime, in his idea, that 
merited death. He then laid his head on the block, 
and found the transition from this world to the dread 
unknown, quite as rapid as the executioners told him it 
would be through»the agency of their apparatus. The 
subalterns followed their captain, and the execution of 
the twenty culprits occupied only twenty-six minutes, 
making one minufe eighteen seconds for each man! 

The destruction of this daring band cleared the 
Rhine of robbere; but the inhabitants on the banks of 
that beautiful river will long retain the traditions of 
Schinder-hannes. 


—<>—— 
HUNGARIAN ROBBERS. 


This story was told me by an Italian officer, who was 
serving, at the time he first learned it, with the “ Grande 
Armée” of Napoleon. It seems to mé to contain one of 
the most striking, most dramatic, and terrible scenes 
that can be conceived, and I have only to regret that I 
lack the talent or power of telling the tale of horror so 
well as it was told to me. 

It was a few weeks before the termination of the 
short, but (for Austria) fatal campaign of 1809—that 
campaign which, begun nobly by the Austrians, ended 
in their seeing Bonaparte dictate to their prostrate em- 
pire from their capital, and shortly after claim as his 
bride the daughter of the sovereign he had so injured 
and humbled—that an Hungarian horse-dealer left 
Vienna to return to his home, which was situated in an 
interior province of his country. 

He carried with him, in paper money and in gold, a 
very considerable sum, the product of the horses he had 
sold at. the Austrian capital. To carry this in safety 
was a difficult object just at that time; for troops, 
French and Austrian, were scattered in every direction, 
and he knew by experience, that it was not always safe 
to fall in with small parties of soldiers, even of his own 
country or government, (to say nothing of the French,) 
but that Croates, and wild Hussars, atd Hulans, and 
others that fought under the Austrian eagle, were sel- 
dom over scrupulous as to “ keeping their hands from 
picking and stealing,” when opportunity was favourable 
or tempting. 

The dealer, however, relied on his minute knowledge 
of the country he had traversed so often; on the bottom 
and speed of his thorough bred Hungarian horse;—and 
having obtained what he considered good information, 
as to the posts occupied by the belligerents, and the 
range of country most exposed to fhe soldiery, he set 
out from Vienna, which he feared would soon be in the 
hands of the enemy. He went alone, and on his road 
carefully avoided, instead of secking the company of 
other travellers, forhhe reasonably judged, that a solitary 
individual, meanly dressed as he was, might escape 
notice, while a party of travellers would be sure to.at- 
tract it. 

By his good management he passed the Hungarian 
frontier unharmed, and continued his journey homeward 
bya circuitous unfrequented route. On. the third night 
after his departure from Vienna, he stopped at a quict 
inn, situated in the suburbs of a small town. He had 
never been there before, but the house was comfortable, 
and the appearance of the people about it respectable. 
Having first attended to his tired horse, he sat down to 
supper with his host and family. During the meal, he 
was asked whence he came, and when he said from Vi- 





enna, all present were anxious to know the news. The 
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dealer told them all he kriew. The host then en- 
quired what business had carried him to Vienna. He 
told them he had been there to scl! some of the best 
horses that were ever taken to that market. When he 
heard this, the host cast a glance at one of the men of| 
the family, who seemed to be his son, which the dealer 
scarcely observed then, but which he had reason to recall 
afterwards. 

When supper was finished, the fatigued traveller re- 
quested to be shown to his bed. The host himself took 
up a light, and conducted him across a little yard at the 
back of the house to a detached building, which con- 
tained two rooms, tolerably decent for an Hungarian 
hostel. In the inner of these rooms was a bed, and 
here the host left him to himself As the dealer threw 
off his jacket and loosened the girdle round his waist 
where his money was deposited, he thought he might 
as well see whether it was all safe, Accordingly, he 
drew out an old leathern purse that contained hjs gold, 
and then.a tattered parchment pocket-book that enyclop- 
ed the Austrian bank notes, and finding that both were 
quite right, he laid them under the bolster, extinguished 
the light, and threw himself on the bed, thanking God 
and the saints that had carried him thus far homeward 
in safety. He had no misgiving as to. the character of, 
the people he had fallen amongst to hinder his repose, 
and the poor dealer was very soon enjoying a profound 
and happy sleep. 

He might have been in this state of beatitude an hour 
or two, when he was disturbed by a noise like that of, 
an opening window, and by a sudden rush of cool night 
air; on raising himself on the bed, he saw peering 
through an open window which was almost immediate- 
ly above the bed, the head and shoulders of a man, who 
was evidently attempting to make his ingress into the 
room that way. As the terrified dealer looked, the in- 
truding figure was withdrawn, and he heard a rumbling 
noise, and then the voices of several men, as he thought, 
close under the window. ‘The most dreadful apprehen- 
sions, the more horrible as they were so sudden, now 
agitated the traveller, who, scarecly knowing what he 
did, but utterly despairing of preserving his life, threw 
himself under the bed. He had scarcely done so, when 
the hard breathing of a man was heard at the open win- 
dow, and the next’ moment a robust fellow dropped into 
the room, and after staggering across it, groped his way 
by the walls to the bed. Fear had almost deprived the 
horse-dealer of his senses, but yet he perceived that the 
intruder; whoever he might be, was drunk, There was, 
however, slight comfort in this, for he might only have 
swallowed wine to make him the more desperate, and 
the traveller was convinced he had heard the voices 
of other men without, who might climb into the room 
to assist their brother villain in case any resistance 
should be made. His astonishment, however, was great 
and reviving, when he heard the fellow throw off his 
jacket on the floog and then toss himself upon the bed 
under which he lay. Terror, however, had taken too 
firm a hold ofthe traveller to be shaken off at once, 
—his ideas were too confused to permit his imagining 
any other motive for such a midnight intrusion. on un 
unarmed may with property about him, save that of rob- 
bery and assassination, and he lay quiet where he was 
until he heard the fellow above him snoring with all the 
sonorousness of a drunkard. Then, indeed, he would 
have left his hiding place, and gone to rouse the people 
in the inn to get another resting place instead of the 
bed of which he had been dispossessed in so singular a 
manner, but, just as he came to this resolution, he 
heard the door of the outer room open—then stealthy 
steps cross ijt—then the door of the very room he was 
in was softly opened, and two men, one of whom was 
the host and the other his son, appeared on its threshold, 

*“ Leave the light where it is,” whispered the host, “ or 
it may disturb him and give us tropble.” 

“ There is no fear of that,” said the younger man, 
also in a whisper, “‘ we are two to one; he has nothing 
but a little knife about him—he is dead asleep too! hear 
how he snores !” | 

“ Do my bidding,” said the old man, sternly ; “ would 
you have him wake and rouse the neighbourhood with 
his screams ?” 

As it was, the horror-stricken dealer under the bed 
could scarcely suppress a shriek, but he saw that the 
son left the light in the outer room, and then, pulling 
the door partially after them to screen the rays of the 
lamp from the bed, he saw the two murderers glide to 
the bed side, and then heard a rustling motion as of arms 
descending on the bed clothes, and a hissing, and then a 
grating sound, that turned his soul sick, for he knew it 





eame from knives or daggers penetrating to the heart or 


vitals of a human being like himself, and only a few 
inches above his own body. This was followed by one 
sudden and violent start on the bed, accompanied by a 
moan. ‘Then the bed, which was a low one, was bent 
by an increase of weight caused by one or both the 
murderers throwing themselves upon it, until it pressed 
on the body of the traveller. There was an awful 
silence for a moment or two, and then the host said, 
“ He is finished—I have cut him across the throat— 
take the money, I saw him put it under his bolster.” 

“T have it, here it is,” said the son; “a purse and a 
pocket-book.” 

The traveller was then relieved from the weight that 
had oppressed him almost to suffocation, and the assas- 
sins, who seemed to tremble as they went, ran out of the 
room, took up the light, and disappeared altogethez from 
the apartment. 

No sooner were they fairly gone, than the poor dealer 
crawled from under the bed, took one desperate leap, 
and escaped through the little window by which he had 
seen enter the unfortunate wretch who had evidently 
been murdered in his stead. He ran with all his speed 
to the town, where he told his horrid story and miracu- 
lous escape to the night watch. ‘The night watch con- 
ducted him to the burgomaster, who was soon aroused 
from his-sleep and acquainted with all that had hap- 
pened. 

Tn less than half an hour from the time of his escape 
from it, the horse-dealer was again at the murderous 
inn with the magistrate and a strong force of the horror- 
stricken inhabitants and the night watch, who had all 
run thither in the greatest silence. In the house all 
seemed as still as death, but as the party went round to 
the stables, they heard a noise; cautioning the rest to 
surround the inn and the outhouses, the magistrate with 
the traveller and some half dozen armed men ran to the 
stable door—this they opened, and found within the host 
and his son digging a grave, 

The first figure that met the eyes of the murderers 
was that of the traveller. The effect of this on their 
guilty souls was too much to be borne; they shrieked 
and threw themselves on the ground, and though they 
were immediately seized by hard griping hands of real 
flesh and blood, and heard the voices of the magistrates 
and their friends and neighbours, denouncing them as 
murderers, it was some minutes ere they could believe 
that the figure of the traveller that stood among them 
was other than a spirit. It was the hardier villain, the 
father, who, on hearing the stranger’s voice continuing 
in conversation with the magistrate, first gained sufli- 
cient command over himself to raise his face from the 
earth ; he saw the stranger still pale and haggard, but 
evidently unhurt. The murderer’s head spun round 
confusedly, but at length rising, he said to ‘those who 
held him, “ Let me sce that stranger nearer; let me 
touch him—only let me touch him!” ‘The poor horse- 
dealer drew back in horror and disgust. 

“ You may satisfy him in this,” said the magistrate, 
“ he is unarmed and unnerved, and we are here to pre- 
vent his doing you harm.” 

On this, the traveller let the host approach him, and 
pass his hand over his person, which when he had done, 
the villain exclaimed, “ I am no murderer! who says I 
am a murderer ?” 

“ That shall we'see anon,” said the traveller, who led 
the way to the detached apartment, followed by the ma- 
gistrate, by the two prisoners, and all the party which 
had collected in the stable on hearing what passed 
there. 

Both father and son walked with considerable confi- 
dence into the room, but when they saw by the lamps 
the night watch and others held over it, that there was 
a body covered with blood, lying upon the bed, they 
cried out “How ds this? who is this?” and rushed to- 
gether to the bed side. The lights were lowered ; their 
rays fell full upon the-ghastly face and bleeding throat 
of a young man. At the sight, the younger of the mur- 
derers turned his head and swooned in silence; but the 
father, uttering a shrick so loud, so awful, that one of| 
the eternally damned alone might equal its effect, threw 
himself on the bed and on the gashed ‘and bloody body, 
and murmuring in his throat, “My son! J have killed 
mine own son !” also found a temporary relief from the 
horrors of his situation in insensibility. The next mi- 
nute the wretched hostess, who was innocent of all that 
had passed, and who was, without knowing it, the wife 
of a murderer, the mother of a myrderer, and the mo- 
ther of a murdered son—of a son killed by a brother 
and a father, ran to the apartment, and would have in- 
creased tenfold its already insupportabie horrors by cn- 


townspeople. She had been roused from sleep by the 
noise made in the stable, and then by her husband's 
shriek, and was now herself, shrieking and frantic, cay. 
ried back into the inn by main force. : 

The two murderers were forthwith bound and carried 
to the town jail, where, on the examination, which wag 
made the next morning, it appeared from evidence that 
the person murdered was the youngest son of the land. 
lord of the inn, and a person never suspected of any 
crime more serious than habitual drunkenness ; that in. 
stead of being in bed, as his father and brother had be. 
licved him, he had stolen out of the house, and joined q 
party of carousers in the town: of these boon com 
nions, all appeared in evidence, and two of them deposed 
that the deceased, being exceedingly intoxicated, and 
dreading his father’s wrath, should he rouse the house 
in such a state, and at that late hour, had said to them 
that he would get through the window into the little de. 
tached apartment, and sleep there, as he had often done 
before, and that they two had accompanied him, and as. 
sisted him to climb to the window. The deceased had 
reached the window once, and as they thought would 
have got safe through it, but drunk and unsteady as he 
was, he slipped back; they had then some difficulty in 
inducing him to climb again, for in the caprice of in- 
toxication, he said he would rather go sleep with one of 
his comrades. However, he had at last effected his en. 
trance, and they, his two comrades, had gone to their 
respective homes. ° 

The wretched criminals were executed a few weeks 
after the commission of the crime. They had confessed 
every thing, and restored to the horse-dealer the gold and 
the paper money they had concealed, and which had led 
them to do a deed so much more atrocious than even 
they had contemplated. 

——— 


THE HIGHLANDERS OF INDIA, OR THE Ro. 
HILLA ROBBERS. 


The following account, which is from the pen of the 
lamented Bishop Heber, is replete with interest, and of 
fers one passage, than which nothing can be well more 
impressive and dramatic. It is, moreover, strictly con. 
firmatory of what has been already several times ad. 
vanced: that, as justice and mildness of government 
wean men from rapine and crime, so do tyranny and 
oppression drive men to them; and when, under the lat. 
ter circumstances, the nature of the country is favourable, 
abounding in forests and mountain recesses, and touch. 
ing on the confines of another state, an extensive sysfém 
of brigandage will almost invariably result. 

“The conquest of Rohilcund by the English, and the 
death of its chief in battle, its consequent cession to the 
Nawab of Oude, and the horrible manner in which 
Sujah ud Dowlah oppressed and misgoverned it, form 
one of the worst chapters of the English history in India. 
We have since made the Rohillas some amends by 
taking them away from Oude, and governing them our- 
selves; but, by all I could learn, the people appear by no 
means to have forgotten or forgiven their first injuries.” 

Their insubordination and violence are favoured by 
the nature of the locality just alluded to—their province 
is in the immediate neighbourhood of Oude, and a vast 
forest exists along the whole of their eastern, southern 
and northern frontiers. 

“ In this forest a great Rohilla robber, or rebel chief, 
is by many supposed to have lurked the last seven years, 
for whose apprehension government have vainly offered 
no less a sum than 10,000 rupees. Many robberies are, 
certainly, still perpetrated in his name; but the opinion 
of the magistrates at Shahjehanpoor is, that the man Is 
really dead, and that his name only, like that of Captain 
Rock, remains as the rallying point of mutiny. The 
military officers of our dinner party had often been in 
this forest, which they describe as extensive, and in some 
places very picturesque, with some few tracts of high 
land, whence, even in this neighbourhood, the snowy 
range of Himalaya is visible. 

“The Rohilla’ insurgents are usually very faithful to 
each other, and, as in Oude there is neither police nor 
pursuit, it very seldom happens, if they once escape, that 
they can be laid hold of afterwards. One of the most 
notorious of them, who had long eluded justice, came into 
the hands of government not long since, under very sin- 
gular circumstances. He had passed over into Oude, 
and bought a zemindarrie there, which was last year 
seized on, under circumstances of excessive injustice, by 
the servants of the king’s favourite, who, at the same 
time, carried off one of his wives. The zemindar, equally 
high spirited and desperate, rode immediately to Luck. 
now, scaled, by the assistance of his servants, the wall of 





tering there, had she not been prevented by the honest 
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Fee apr den, and waited there well-armed 

inister’s private garden, and waited there well-armed, 
ee, till his enemy should make his appearance. 
The minister did not himself appear, but his two youngest 
sons came out to walk with their ayahs.* ‘The Rohilla 
knew them, pounced on them like a tiger, and holding 
them between his knees, told the terrified women to go 
and call their master. The palace was soon in an up- 
roar, but he sat still, with his back against the wall, the 
infants under his knees, and a pistol in each hand, calling 
out, ‘ Draw near and they are both dead.’ The minister 
wept and tore his flesh, promising him every thing if he 
would let them go; to which he answered, ‘ The restora- 
tio of my wife, my own safety, and the guarantee of 
the British resident for both! The Rohilla’s woman 
was immediately brought out, and the minister ran like 
one frantic to the English residency, begging, for God’s 
sake, either Mr. Rickets or mn ag Raper to go with him. 
The latter went, and the Rohilla, after a horrible pause, 
in which he seemed still to be weighing the sweetness 
ofrevenge against the promises held out to him, rose, 
took his wife by the hand, and led her away. He was 
not, however, satisfied with the security of' his conti- 
nuance in Oude, butsvoreafter surrendered himself to the 
British, saying that he must look forward to a confine- 
ment of some time, but he preferred their severitics to 
the tender mercies of the minister, who, in spite of his 
promises, had, he was convinced, already laid snares for 
him. He is now a prisoner in the castle of Allahabad, 
but it is generally believed that he has made his peace, 
and that his confinement will not be a long one, though 
his offences before were serious enough.” 

Our sepoys that are scattered in strong detachments 
up and down this lawless district, have, generally, plenty 
of work on their hands, what with the wilfulness of the 
Rohillas in refusing to attend to the decrees or decisions 
of government, in matters of disputed property, and “ an 
inveterate habit of ‘lifting’ cows and sheep, which the 
beggarly zemindars and idle long-legged ‘ gillies’ of one 
village are apt to fecl a pride in exercising against those 
of the next.” 

The Rohillas seem particularly addicted to horse steal- 
ing, and to long-tailed horses. “Take care of that long- 
tailed horse. of yours!” was the first caution the bishop 
received. “Keep him carefully at night, under the 
sentry’s eye, or you will never carry him over the ferry 
of Anopshehr !” ‘The sccond horse of the amiable pre- 
late hging a short-tailed one, was supposed to be safe. 


—— 


MEWATT! ES_BHEELS* BAUGRIES—MOGHIES 
—GW ARRIAHS—THUGS. 


Central India was devastated by associations of wretches 
who for the most part subsisted entirely on plunder. Some 
ofthem seem to have struck their baneful roots in the coun- 
try long ago, others tohave arisen under the Muhratta sys- 
tem, and the times of revolution and trouble, which would 
naturally tend to give strength to the old and birth tothe 
new—and facilities to the execrable operations of all. Sir 
John Malcolm has described, in a striking manner, the 
desolation which ensued from letting loose a population 
composed of such iniquitous materials. Only those who 
resided in walled towns were safe from the ravages and 
massacres of the banditti. The state of the unprotected 
parts of the country near the Vindyha mountains and 
the river Nerbudda, where hundreds of villages were scen 
deserted and roofless, is described by Captain Ambrose, 
one of Sir John Malcolm’s officers: in the year 1818, he 
ascertained the names, and the names of the villages 


illed by tigers; these ferocious animals have literally 
usurped the country, and fought with the returning in- 
habitants for their fields. Authentic documents also 
testify that in the state of Holkar, in 1817, sixteen hun- 

dand sixty-three villages were deserted, or, as the 
natives emphatically term it—“ without a lamp,” a 
phtase that denotes the extreme of desolation. All this 
ruin had been affected by the banditti of Central India. 

To proceed with these robbers, the Mewatties are, or 
Were an ambiguous race, half Mahometan, half Hindoo, 
who were:not only robbers and assassins, but, according 
to Sir John Malcolm, the most desperate rogues in India. 
It is delightful to learn from pha that they 
Were in a great measure reclai even when he 
travelled through the scenes of their crimes, which he 
did with perfect safety; and to contrast this with the 
former state of the country, when it was as dangerous 
us the interior of Arabia is at this moment, and when 
mercheints were obliged to travel in caravans, and to pay 
ne 


high rates for protection to every paltry plundering Raja. 
“This neighbourhood,” says the bishop, speaking of part 
of the province of Delhi, “ is still but badly cultivated ; 
but fifteen years ago it was as wild as the Terrai, as full 
of tigers, and with no human inhabitants but banditti. 
Cattle stealing still prevails to a considerable extent, but 
the Mewatties are now most of them subject cither to the 
British government or that of Bhurtpoor, and the security 
of life and property afforded them by the former, has 
induced many of the tribes to abandon their fortresses, 
to seat themselves in the plain, and cultivate the ground 
like honest men and good subjects.” 

The Bheels who inhabit the wild and mountainous 
tracts which separate Malwa from Nemaur and Guzerat, 
are a totally distinct race, insulated in their abodes, and 
separated by their habits, usages and forms of worship, 
from all other tribes of India. According to Bishop 
Heber, they were unquestionably the original inhabitants 
of Rajpootana, and driven to their fastnesses and des- 
perate and miserable way of life by the invasion of those 
tribes, wherever they may have come from, who profess 
the religion of Brahma. “ ‘This the Rajpoots themselves 
virtually allow, by admitting in their traditional history, 
that most of their principal cities and fortresses were 
founded by such or such Bheel chiets, and conquered 
from them by the children of the sun.” 

Here we have again, as it were, the Gael retreating 
from the Sassenach, and indemnifying and avenging him- 
self by foray, blood, and plunder. 

Thieves and savages as they were, the British officers 
who conversed with Bishop Heber, thought them on 
the whole a better race than their conquerors. Their 
word is said to be more to be depended on: they are of 
a franker and livelier character; their women are far 
better treated and enjoy more influence ; and though they 
shed blood without scruple in cases of feud, or in the 
regular way of a foray, they are not vindictive or inhos- 
pitable under other circumstances; and several British 
officers have, with perfect safety, gone hunting and fish- 
ing in their country, without escort or guide, except what 
these poor savages themsclves cheerfully furnished for a 
little brandy. 

“In a Sanscrit vocabulary, seven hundred or more 
years old, the term Bheel denotes a particular race of 
barbarians living on plunder; and the Mahabharat, an 
ancient Hindoo poem, gives the same description of them. 
At all times formidable, they became the general terror 
of Central India under the guidance of Nadir Sing. ‘This 
chief commitied a murder, or rather caused it to be com- 
mitted. The English had now the power of administer- 
ing justice, and the following instance, which occurred 
on the trial of Nadir Sing, is strongly characteristic of 
the Bheel race. 

“ During the examination into the guilt of Nadir, 
when taking the evidence of some female prisoners, it 
appeared that the father and husband of one of them, a girl 
about fourteen years of age, had been instruments in 
committing the murder of which Nadir was accused. 
She was asked if they put the deceased to death ; ‘Cer- 
tainly they did,’ was her firm reply ; ‘ but they acted by 
our Dhunnee’s (or lord’s) order. 

“That may be true,’ it was remarked, ‘ but it does 
not clear them; for it was not an affray; it was a deed 
perpetrated in cold blood.’ 

“ Still,’ said the girl, ‘ they had the chief’s order ! 

“ The person* conducting the examination shook his 
head, implying it would not be received in justification. 
The child, for she was hardly more, rose from the ground 
where she was sitting, and, pointing to two sentries who 
guarded them, and were standing at the ed the room, 
exclaimed, with all the animation of ‘strong feeling, 
‘ These are your soldiers ; you are their Dhunnee; your 
words are their laws; if you order them this moment to 
advance, and put me, my mother, and cousin, who are 
now before you, to death, would they hesitate in slaying 
three female Bheels? If we are innocent, would you 
be guilty of our blood, or these faithful men ?” After this 
observation she re-seated herself, saying, ‘ My father and 
husband are Nadir’s soldiers.’ ” 


The chiefs of the Bheels, indeed, who were usually 
called Bhomeahs, cxercised the most absolute power, and 
their orders to commit the most atrocious crimes were 
obeyed, (as among the sectaries of the old man of the 
mountain,) by their ignorant but attached subjects, with- 
out a conception, on their part, that they had an option. 
But Nadir Sing was banished for the murder alluded to . 





his son, who had been carefully educated at Sir John 
Malcolm’s head-quarters, succeeded to his authority, and 
there is now no part of the country where life and pro- 
porty are safer than amid the late dreaded Bhcels of his 
ather. 


The Bheels excite the horror of the higher classes of 
Hindoos, by eating, not only the flesh of buffaloes, but 
of cows; an abomination which places them just above 
the Chumars, or shoemakers, who feast on dead carcasses, 
and are not allowed to dwell within the precincts of the 
village. ‘The wild Bheels, who keep among thc hills, are 
a diminutive and wretched-looking race, but active, and 
capable of great fatigue ; they go armed with bows and 
arrows, and are still professed robbers and thieves, lying 
in wait for the weak and unprotected, while they fly 
from the strong. Their excesses, however, are now 
chiefly indulged in against the Hindoos. “ A few months 
since,” says Bishop Heber, “one of the bazars of Nee- 
much was attacked and plundered by a body of the ‘ hill 
people ;’ and there are, doubtless, even in the plains, 
many who still sigh after their late anarchy, and exclaim 
amid the comforts of a peaceable government, 

‘Give us our wildness and our woods, 
Our huts and caves again !’ 

“The son of Mr. Palmer, chaplain of Nusseerabad, 
while travelling lately with his father and mother in their 
way from Mhow, observed some Bheels looking earnestly 
at a large drove of laden bullocks which were drinking 
in a ford. He asked one of the Bheels if the bullocks 
belonged to him. ‘No!’ was the reply, ‘ but a good part 
of them would have been ours, if it were not for you 
English, who will let nobody thrive but yourselves.” 


On first approaching the Bhecl villages, the ‘bishop 
observed a man run from the nearest hut to the top of a 
hill, and give a shrill shout or scream, which he heard 
repeated from the furthest hamlet in sight, and again 
from two others, which the bishop could not see. “I 
asked the meaning of this,” he continues, “and my 
guards informed me that these were their signals to give 
the alarm of our coming, our numbers, and that we had 
horse with us. By this means they knew at once 
whether it was advisable to attack us, to fly, or to remain 
quiet, while, if there were any of their number who had 
particular reasons for avoiding an interview with the 
troops and magistrates of the low lands, they had thus 
fair warning given them to keep out of the way. This 
sounds like a description of Rob Roy’s country, but these 
poor Bheels are far less formidable enemies than the old 
Mac Gregors.” 


This ancient people are very expert in the use of the 
bow, and have a curious way of shooting from the long 
grass, where they lie concealed, holding the bow with 
their feet. Besides, against their prey, quadruped, biped, 
and winged, the Bheels use the bow and arrow against 
fish, which they kill in the rivers and pools with great 
certainty and rapidity. ‘Their bows are of split bamboo, 
simple, but strong and elastic. The arrows are also of 
bamboo, with an iron head coarsely made, and a long 
single barb, Those intended for striking fish, have this 
head so contrived as to slip off from the shaft when the 
fish is struck, but to remain connected with it by a long 
line, on the principle of the harpoon. The shaft, in con- 
sequence, remains floating in the water, and not only 
contributes to weary out the animal, but shows its pur- 
suer which way he flees, and thus enables him to seize it. 
They have many curious customs, that date from very 
remote antiquity. One of them was witnessed by 
Bishop Heber, and described in his usual felicitous man- 
ner. 

“ A number of Bhcels, men and women, came to our 
camp, (near Jhalloda,) with bamboos in their hands, and 
the womén, with their clothes so scanty, and tucked up 
so high, as to leave the whole limb nearly bare. They 
had a drum, a horn, and some other rude minstrelsy, and 
said they were come to celebrate the hoolee. They drew 
up in two parties, one men, one women, and had a mock 
fight, in which at first the females had much the advan- 
tage, having very slender poles, while the men had only 
short cudgels, with which they had some difficulty in 
guarding their heads. At last some of the women began 
to strike a little too hard, on which their antagonists lost 
temper, and closed with them so fiercely, that the poor 
females were put to the rout, in real or pretended terror. 
They collected a little money in the camp, and then 
went on to another village, ‘The Hoolee, according to 
the orthodox system, was over, but these games are often 


| prolonged for several days after its conclusion.” 


As bishop Heber adyanced in the country infested by 





* Sir John Malcolm himself. He was assisted on the trial by 





* Nurees or govergesses. 


Captain D. Stuart, who noted down the girl's expression. 


the Bhcels, he met caravans of Brinjarrees, or carriers of 
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grain, (a singular wandcring race,*) escorted by Bheels, 
paid by the carriers for-the purpose. They proceeded 
by day with an advanced and rear-guard of these naked 
bowmen, and at night for security against the robbers, 
the honest Brinjarrees drew their corn wagons into a 
circle, placing their cattle in the centre, and connecting 
each ox with his yoke-feliow, and at length to wain, by 
iron collars riveted round their necks, and fastened to 
an iron chain, which last is locked to the cart-wheel. 
It is thus extremely difficult to plunder without awaking 
them; ond in places of greater danger, one of the 
Brinjarrecs always stands sentry. Still farther on, de- 
scending from the hills to the lowlands, the bishop 
had himself one of these poor Bheels for a guide, who, 
as he trotted along the rugged road before his horse’s 
head, with a shicld and a neatly-made hatchet, and with 
a blanket of red baize flung over his shquider, reminded 
him strongly of the pictures of a North Amcrican 
Indian. The dashing appearance of this man was owing 
to his being in the company’s pay, as a policeman ; but 
the Bhcels here were generally in much better plight, 
and less given to robbing than in the hilly country. 

After this, a strong escort of Bheels was added to the 
bishop’s retinue. They not only led him safely through 
a perilous country, abounding with ravines, and broken 
land overgrown with brush-wood, (the most favourable 
of places for the spring of a tiger, or the arrows of ‘an 
ambushed band of robbers, where recently passengers 
had been plundered by Bheels, and a man carried off by 
a tiger from a numerous convoy of artillery, on its march 
to Kairah,) but they conducted him across the rapid 
stream of the Mhye, and on his arrival at Wasnud, 
acted as watchmen to his camp, where their shrill calls 
from one to the other were heard all night. 

“ We were told,” says the bishop, “ not to be surprised 
at this choice, since these poor thieves are, when trusted, 
the trustiest of men, and of all sentries the most wakeful 
and indefatigable. ‘They and the Kholees, a race almost 
equally wild, are uniformly preferred in Guzerat for the 
service of the police, and as durwans to gentlemcn’s 
houses and gardens.” 

When Sir John Malcolm began the work of reforma- 
tion, the very first step he took was to raise a small corps 
of Bheels, commanded by their own chiefs, and “ be- 
fore,” says he, “ these robbers had been in the service 
one month, I placed them as a guard over treasure ; 
which had a surprising effect, both in elevating them in 
their own minds, and in those of other parts of the com- 
munity.” Nor did the judicious reformer stop here ; he 
took as his constant attendants some of the most despe- 
rate of the plundering chiefs; and the good effects fully 
answered the expectations which he had formed, by thus 
inspiring confidence, and exalting bold and courageous 
men in their own estimation. 

We have only:to add in honour of this ancient robber 
race, that the fair sex have great influence in the society, 
and that in the recent reform, their women acted a pro- 
minent part, and one worthy of the feelings and charac- 
ter of their scx. 

The very interesting work of Mr. Charles Coleman, 
(The Mythology of the Hindoos, with notices of various 
mountain and island tribes, &c.) recently published, 
affords the following additional anecdotes relative to the 
Bheels previous to their reformation. 

* An English officer, a Captain B had, by in- 
terrupting and wounding a Bheel, while labouring in 
his vocation (of robbery), becn marked out for vengeance. 
In consequence of this he had a sentry to his house ; but 
from the neighbouring bank of the river they had worked 
a subterraneous passage for a considerable distance, 
large enough for one man to crawl along, who had begun 
to perforate the floor of his bedchamber when he was 
discovered. We had at the city where this took place 
nearly two thousand troops, yet it was necessary, for the 
officer’s safety, to remove him to Bombay A Parsce 
messman, who had refused to pay the usual tribute to 
the Bheels, was found dead in the morning in the mess- 
room. It was his custom to put his mat on a large 
wine chest where he slept: in the morning he was found 








* The Brinjarrees pass their whole lives in carrying grain from 
one part of the country to the other, seldom on their own account, 
but as agents for others. They travel in large bodics with their 
wives, children, dogs, and loaded bullocks. The men are all 
ermed as a protection against petiy thieves. From the sovereigns 
and armies of Hindostan, they have nothing to apprehend. Their 
calling is almest considered as sacred. Even contending armies 
allow them to pass and repass safely ; never taking their goods 
without purchase, or even preventing them, if they ehoose, from 
victaalling theirenemy’sciinp: both sides wisely agreeing to respect 
and encourage a branch of industry, the interruption of which, 
might be attended with fatal consequences to both. The punc- 
tuality of these corn carriers is marvellous. 





with his head placed on the messtable, the headless body 
lying on the chest. 

An encampment of English, surrounded by two hun- 
dred sentries, was robbed by this people :— 

“When the morning broke forth, every officer had 
been robbed, save one, and he had a priest (Bhaut) and a 
Bheel guard. Nor did the poor siphauees escape ; for 
when they gave the alarm of ‘thief! thief!’ they were 
sure to get a blow or wound in the leg or thigh, from a 
Bhecl lying on the ground, or moving about on all-fours, 
wrapped in a bullock’s hide or a sheepskin, or carrying 
a bush before or over him, so that the sentries were de- 
ceived ; and if they fired, they were as likely to hit some 
of the women or children, or the followers, or the officers, 
as the Bheel himself; and had they fired, the Bheel, in 
the dark, thus placed in a populous camp, had every ad- 
vantage, his weapon making no noise, and his compan- 
ions being ready to shoot the siphauee through the head. 

“ Most of the officers were up during the night, but 
their presence was useless. Lieutenant B did 
lay hands on a Bheel, but he literally slipped through his 
fingers, being naked, his body oiled all over, and his 
head shaved ; and on giving the alarm, one or two arrows 
were seen to have gone through the cloths of the tent. 
Were it possible to retain a hold of a Bheel, your mo- 
tions must be as quick as lightning; for they carry the 
blade of a knife, which is fastened round the neck by a 
string, and with which, if they find themsclves in a 
dilemma, they will rip up the person holding them.” 

Captain Mundy, in his very spirited “ Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in India,” relates this personal adventure. 

“I retired to my tent this evening pretty well knocked 
up ; and during the night had an adventure, which might 
have terminated with more loss to myself, had I slept 
sounder. My bed, a low charpoy, or ‘four fect,’ was in 
one corner of the tent, close to a door, and I awoke 
several times from a feverish doze, fancying I heard 
something moving in my tent; but could not discover 
any thing, though a chearing, or little Indian lamp, was 
burning on the table. I therefore again wooed the balmy 
power, and slept. At length, just as ‘ the iron tongue of 
midnight had told twelve’ (for I had looked at my watch 
five minutes before, and replaced it under my pillow,) I 
was awakencd by a rustling sound under my head ; and, 
half opening my eyes, without changing my position, I 
saw a hideous black face within a foot of mine, and the 
owncr of this index of a cut-throat, or, at least, cut-purse 
disposition, kneeling or the carpet, with one hand under 
my pillow, and the other grasping—not a dagger !—but 
the door-post. Still without moving my body, and 
with half closed eyes, I gently stole.my right hand to 
a boar-spear, which at night was always placed between 
my bed and the wall; and as soon as I had clutched it, 
made a rapid and violent movement, in order to wrench 
it from its place, and try the virtue of its point upon the 
intruder’s body, but I wrenched in vain. Fortunately 
for the robber, my bearer, in placing the weapon in its 
usual recess, had forced the point into the top of the tent 
and the butt into the ground so firmly, that I failed to 
extract it at the first effort; and my visiter, alarmed by 
the movement, started upon his feet and rushed through 
the door. I had time to see that he was perfectly naked, 
with the exception of a black blanket twisted round his 
loins, and that he had already stowed away in his cloth 
my candlesticks and my dressing case, which latter con- 
tained letters, keys, money, and other valuables. I had 
also leisure, in that brief space, to judge, from the size of 
the arm extended to my bed, that the bearer was more 
formed for activity than strength; and, by his grizzled 
beard, that he was rather old than young. I therefore 
sprang from my bed, and darting through the purdar of 
the inner doogsseized him by the cummerbund just as 
he was passin& the outer. entrance.* The cloth, how- 
ever, being loose, gave way, and ere | could confirm my 
grasp, he snatched it from my hand, tearing away my 
thumb nail down to the quick. In his.anxiety to escape, 
he stumbled through the outer purdar, and the much 
esteemed dressing case fell out of his loosened zone. I 
was so close at his heels, that he could not recover it ; 
and jumping over the tent ropes—which, doubtless, the 
rogue calculated would trip me up—he ran towards the 
road. I was in such a fury, that, forgetting my bare 
feet, I gave chase, pnagint, f lustily, ‘Choor! choor !’ 
(thief! thief!) but was soon brought up by some sharp 
stones, just in time to see my rascal, by the faint light of 
the moon through the thick foliage overhead, jump upon 
a horse standing unheld near the road, and dash down 








* The tents in India have double flies; the outer khanaut, or 


wall, forming a verandah, of some four feet wide, round the in- |- 





terior pavilion. 


: ; 
the path at full speed, his black blanket flying in th 
wind, What would I have given for my double barrelled 


joe at that moment! As he and his steed went clattering 


along the rocky forest road, I thought of the black hunts. 
man of the Hartz, or the erl king! Returning tom 

tent, I solaced myself by abusing my servants, who eg 
just rubbing their eyes and stirring themselves, and 

threatening the terrified sepoy sentry with a court sai! 
tial. My trunks at night were always placed outside 
the tent, under the sentry’s eye; the robber, therefore 
must have made his entry on the opposite side, and he 
must have been an adept in his vocation, as four or fiye 
servants were sleeping between the khanauts. The poor 
deyil did not get much booty for his trouble, having on] 

secured a razor, a pot of pomatum, (which will sete t 
lubricate his person for his next exploit,) and the candle. 
sticks, which on closer inspection will prove to him the 
truth of the axiom, that ‘all is not gold that glitters,’ nor 
even silver. * * * The next morning, on relating m 

adventure, I was told that 1 was fortunate in having es. 
caped cold steel; and many comfortable instances were 
recited, of the robbed being stabbed in attempting to se. 
cure the robber.” 

Of the other professed robbers and thieves in Central 
India, the two principal are the Baugries and Moghies 
both Hindoos of the lowest caste: their redeeming quali. 
ties are bravery and expertness; they are “true to their 
salt,” or to those who fecd them, beyond most of the 
Hindoos ; and so literally do they adopt the proverb, that 
they avoid tasting salt from the hands of any but their 
own brethren, that they may not be fettered in their 
darling pursuit of plunder. The Gwarriahs are a tribe 
who support themselves by stealing women and children, 
whom they sell as slaves; but this abominable practice 
has nearly been abolished wherever, British influence ex. 
tends. ‘The ‘Thugs are the last, and worst of all. They 
are hands of mendicants, self-called pilgrims, pilferers, 
robbers, and cowardly, treacherous murderers, chiefly 
Brahmins, but composed of all classes, even of Mahome. 
tans. They assume all sorts of disguises; sometimes 
secking protection from travellers, at others offering it; 
in either case the fate of those who trust them is the 
same. 

“The Thugs,” says Sir John Malcolm,* “ carry con. 
cealed a long silken cord with a noose, which they throw 
round the necks of their heedless companions, who are 
strangled and plundered. Their victims, who are always 
selected for having property, are, when numerous:or at 
all on their guard, Julled by every art into confidence. 
They are invited to feasts, where their victuals and drink 
are mixed with soporific or poisonous drugs, through the 
effects of which they fall an easy prey to these murderers 
and robbers, the extraordinary success of whose atrocities 
can only be accounted for by the condition of the coun. 
tries in which thcy take place.” 

The name of these monsters—Thug, quasi Tug, in 
English, would not be altogether inapplicable, as regards 
a principal part of their performance. “ They watch 
their opportunity,” says Bishop Heber, “ to fling a rope 
with a slip-knot over the heads of their victims, and then 
they drag-them from their horses and strangle them: 
and so nimbly and with such fatal aim are they said to 
do this, that they seldom miss, and leave no time to the 
traveller to draw a sword, or use a gun, or in any way 
defend or disentangle himself. The wretches who prac- 
tise this are very numerous in Guzerat and Malwa, but 
when they occur in Hindostan, are generally from the 
southeastern provinces.” 

At an immeasurable distance from these nations of 
robbers—these hosts of hereditary banditti in India, and 
more like our casual, lawless associations in Europe, are 
the Decoits, who particularly infest the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, rebbing on the river in boats, or plundering on 
shore. Their gang-robbery is said very nearly to resemble 
that of the Riband-men of Ireland, but unmixed with any 
political feeling. Five or ten peasants will meet together 
as soon as it is dark, to attack some neighbour’s house, 
and not only plunder, but torture him, his wife, and 
children, with horrible cruclty, to make him discover his 
money. In the daytime these marauders follow peaceable 
professions, and some of them are thriving men, while 
the whole firm is often under the protection ef a Ze- 
mindar, (a landholder, or lord of the manor,) who shares 
the booty, and dociis best to bring off any of the gang 
who may fall into the hands of justice, by suborning wit 
nesses to prove an alibi, bribing the inferior agents 0 
police, or intimidating the witnesses for the prosecution. 
Thus, many men suspected of these practices, contrive 
to live on, from year to year, in tolerably good esteem 





* Memoir of Central India, vol. ii. p. 189. 
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sith their neighbours, and completely beyond the reach 
of a government which requires proof ere it will punish. 
The evil is supposed to have increased since the number 
of spirit shops has spread so rapidly in Calcutta. These 
fountains of mischicf are thronged both by the Hindoo 
and Mussulman population, especially at night; and thus 
drunkenness on ardent spirits, and the fierce and hateful 

sions they engender, lead naturally to those results 
which night favours, at the same time that the drinking 
shops furnish convenicnt places of meeting for all men 
who may be banded for an illicit purpose. 

—— 


AFGHAN ROBBERS. 


The mountain tribes of the Afghan race who dwell in 
Caubul, between India and Persia, are nearly all robbers; 
but like the Arabs, unite pillage with pastoral or other 

suits, and commit their depredations almost cxclu- 
sively on the strangers that travel through their coun- 
tries. Although I am not in possession of any striking 
stories of their actions, there are two or three of these 
tribes that may claim attention from their peculiarities. 

There is, for example, that of the Jadrauns, a race of 

t-herds, who wander continually with their goats 
through the thick pine forests that cover their moun- 
tains, and are in appearance and habits of life more like 
mountain bears than men. ‘They are not numerous; 
their wild country is never explored by travellers, and 
they are never by any chance met with out of their own 
hills. They are sometimes at war with their neighbours, 
and always on the look-out for travellers on the road 
ftom Caubul through Bungush, near the pass of Peiwaur, 
whom they invariably plunder. 

More important than these bear-like robbers, are the 
Vizeerees, a powerful tribe, occupying an extensive coun- 
tty among the mountains, which are also here covered 
by pine forests, but contain some few cleared and culti- 
vated spots. Their habits are almost as retiring as those 
of their neighbours, the Jadrauns, and Mr. Elphinstone 
found it impossible to meet with a Vizeeree out of his 
own country. ‘Those of the tribe who are fixed, live in 
small hamlets of thatched and terraced houses; in some 
places they live in caves cut out of the rocks. Some of 
these rise above each other in three stories, and others 
ae so high as to admit a camel. But most of the tribe 
dwell in black tents, or moveable hovels of mats, or tem- 
porary straw huts; these go up to the high mountains in 
spring, and stay there till the cold and snow drive them 
back to the low and warm hills. Their principal stock 
is goats; but they also breed many small, but serviceable 
horses. They have no gencral government; but are di- 
vided into socicties, some under powerful Khans, and 
others under a simple democracy ; they are all most re- 
markable for their peaceful conduct among themselves ; 
they have no wars between clans, and private dissension 
ishardly ever heard of; and yet they are all robbers! 

Notorious plunderers, however, as they are, the smallest 
escort granted by them, secures a traveller a hospitable 
teception through the whole tribe. 

“They are particularly remarkable for thcir attacks 
on the caravans, and migratory tribes to the west of the 
pass of Gholairce. No escorts are ever granted, or ap- 
plied for there; the caravan is well guarded, and able to 
deter attacks or fight its way through. No quarter is 
given to men in these predatory wars; it is said that the 
Vizeerees would even kill a male child that fell into their 
hands ; but they never molest women ; and if one of their 
sex wander from a caravan, they treat her with kindness, 
and send guides to escort her to her tribe. Even a man 
would meet with the same treatment, if he could once 
make his way into the house of a Vizeerce; the master 
Would then be obliged to treat him with all the attention 
and good will which is due to a guest. Such is their 


Wracity, that if there is a dispute about a stray goat,|yolumes will be found on the shelves of the Philadelphia 


and one party will say it is his, and confirm his assertion 
bystroking his beard, the other instantly gives it up, 

Without suspicion of fraud.’* 
ese mountain robbers have really exalted notions of 
what is due to the gentler sex. So kind to the stray 
Wes or daughters of others, unlike savages or scmi- 
ous men, who throw off from their own shoulders 
nearly all drudgery and labour save that of the chase, or 
care of their flocks, these Vizeerces do not require 
ay labour from their women. 
Most extraordinary custom is said to prevail among 
them—a fomale prerogative that has no parallel among 
ty other people upon earth, and that reverscs what we 
we in the habit of considering the natural order of things 

ee 

* Account of ihe Kingdon of Caubul, by the Honourable Mount- 


But not only this; a and atrocities. The book is probably as fresh in the 


—the women choose thcir husbands, and not the husbands 
their wives ! 

“Tf'a woman is pleased with a man, she sends the 
drummer of the camp to pin a handkerchief to his cap, 
with a pin which she has used to fasten her hair. ‘The 
drummer watches his opportunity, and does this in public, 
naming the woman, and the man is immediately obliged 
to marry her, if he can pay her price to her father.”’* 

The Sheeraunecs are a tribe more important still, 
great part of whose ‘country is occupicd by the lofty 
mountain of Tukhti Solimaun, and the hills which sur- 
round its base. Many paris of it are nearly inaccessible ; 
one of the roads is in some places cut out of the steep 
face of the mountain, and in others supported by beams 
inserted in the rock, and with all this labour is still im- 
practicable for beasts of burden. 

The habits of a pastoral, wandering life, dispose to 
robbery ; but unlike the other tribes, the Sheeraunees are 
essentially an agricultural people, keeping their valleys 
in a high state of cultivation, by means of damming the 
hill streams to irrigate them; and yet they are, perhaps, 
the greatest robbers of all these Afghans. 

They are governed by a chief called the Neeka, or 
grandfather, who is superstitiously reverenced by them, 
and left in possession of an extraordinary degree of 
power. He commands them in their predatory expe- 
ditions, and before the men march they all pass under 
his turban, which is stretched out for the purpose by the 
Neeka and a Moolah. This, they think secures them 
from wounds and death. 

They respect none of the neighbouring tribes that pass 
through their country, in their annual pastoral migra- 
tions; they attack them all: they may, indeed, be said 
to be at war with all the world, since they plunder every 
traveller that comes within their reach. ‘They even at- 
tack the dead! 

“ While I was in their neighbourhood,” says Mr. El- 
phinstone, “they stopped the body of a Douranec of rank, 
which was going through their country to be buried at 
Candahar, and detained it till a ransom had been paid 
for it.” 

This is rather worse than a barbarous law that has 
lingered on even in England to our days, and allows the 
creditor to arrest the corpse of a debtor. ‘These Shcerau- 
neces, however, enjoy the reputation of unblemished good 
faith, and a traveller who trusts himeclf to them, or hires 
an escort from among them, may pass through their 
country in perfect security. Mr. Elphinstone says that 
these curious robbers are very punctual in their prayers, 
but do not appear to feel much real devotion. In confirma- 
tion of this opinion, he adds the following amusing ancc- 
dote. 

“T once saw a Sheeraunce performing his Namaz, 
while some people in the same company were talking of 
hunting ; the size of deer happened to be mentioned, and 
the Sheeraunee, in the midst of his prostrations, called 
out that the deer in his country were as large as little 
bullocks, and then went on with his devoticns !” 
-_—<—— 


THE BUCCANEERS OF AMERICA. 


The following account of a most extensive combination 
of outlaws, will not we trust be deemed tedious, though 
there is more detail than mere amusement would seem 
to require. It is the only accessible abridgement of a 
very long history, which is Icss known perhaps than 
most other important items of American annals. Cap- 
tain Burney’s work is an expensive one, in five quarto 
volumes, the fourth containing the history of the Bucca- 
neers; the exact title is * A Chronological History of the 
Voyages and Discoverics in the South Sea.” These five 


Library.— Ed. 

Searcely any class of robbers have been more con- 
spicuous, or have operated on a grander scale, than the 
Buccaneers and Flibusticrs of America. I remember, 
when a child, being horribly amused by a book that was 
popular at the time, as it probably still is with young 
people, which contained the lives of many of these noto- 
rious characters, with minute accounts of their cruelties 


memory of most of my readers. It is not my intention 
to draw from it, or to give a ghastly interest to the pre- 
sent work, by quoting how the monster Morgan tortured 
his captives, or made them “ walk the plank,” or similar 
mattcrs, but to give a brief sketch of these daring ad- 








‘wart Elphinstone, vol. ii. p. 97. 


venturers from Captain Burney’s voluminous, but inte- 
resting and authentic work, which in itself contains a 
mine of geographical and various information, first col- 
lected by the Buccancers. All the other histories of these 
men, and they are numerous, are, as Captain Burncy re- 
marks, “ boastful compositions which have delighted in 
exaggeration; and what is most mischievous, they have 
lavished commendations upon acts which demanded re- 
probation, and have endeavoured to raise miscreants, no- 
torious for their want of humanity, to the rank of heroes, 
lessening thereby the stain upon robbery, and the abhor- 
rence naturally conceived against cruelty.” 

Captain Burney thus describes the origin of these law- 
less associations, which for two centuries were allowed 
to carry on their depredations. 

“'The men whose enterprises are to be related, were 
natives of different European nations, but chiefly of 
Great Britain and France, and most of them sea-faring 
people, who being disappointed, by accidents or the en- 
mity of the Spaniards, in their mcre sober pursuits in 
the West Indies, and also instigated by thirst for plunder, 
as much as by desire for vengeance, embodied themselves 
under different leaders of their own choosing, to make 
predatory war upon the Spaniards. Thcse men the 
Spaniards naturally treated as pirates; but some peculiar 
circumstances which provoked their first enterprises, and 
a general feeling of enmity against that nation on ac- 
count of her American conquests, precured them the 
connivance of the rest of the maritime states of Europe, 
and to be distinguished, first by the softened appellations 
of freebooters and adventurers, and afterwards by that of 
buccancers.”’ 

Spain, indeed, considered the New World as treasure- 
trove of which she was lawfully and exclusively the mis- 
tress. The well known bull of Pope Alexander VI. gave 
what was then held as a sacred recognition of these ex- 
clusive rights. Unaccountable as such folly may now 
appear, it is an historical fact that the Spaniards at first 
fancied they could keep thcir discovery of the West India 
islands and of the American continent a secret from the 
test of the world, and prevent the ships of other nations 
from finding their way thither. When, in the year 1517, 
about twenty-five years after their first settlements, the 
Spaniards found a large English ship between St. Do- 
mingo, and Porto Rico, they were overcome with rage 
and astonishment; and when this same ship came to 
the mouth of the port of St. Domingo, and the captain 
sent on shore to request permission to sell his goods, 
Francisco di Tapia, the governor of the Spanish fort, 
ordered the cannons to be fircd at her, on which the 
Engtish were obliged to weigh anchor and shecr off. 
The news of this unexpected visit, when known in 
Spain, caused great inquietude, and the governor of 
the castle of St. Domingo was reprimanded, “ because he 
had not, instead of forcing the English ship to depart by 
firing his cannon, contrived to scize her, so that no one 
might have returned to teach others of her nation the 
route to the Spanish Indies.” 

In the plenitude of her power and pretensions, how- 
ever, neither the French nor the English, though when 
taken they were barbarously treated as pirates, were to 
be deterred. According to Hakluyt, one Thomes Tysen 
was scent to the West Indies in 1526, as factor to some 
English merchants, and many adventurers soon followed 
him. The French, who had made several voyages to the 
Brazils, also increased in numbers in the West Indies. 
All these went with the certainty that they should meet 
with hostility from the Spaniards, which they resclved 
to return with hostility. ‘That they did not always wait 
for an attack, appears by an ingenious phrase of the 
French adventurers, who, if the first opportunity was in 
their favour, termed their profiting by it, “ dédommager 
par avance.” ‘To repress these interlopers, the jealous 
Spaniards employed armed ships, or guarda-cosias, the 
commanders of which were instructed to take no pri- 
soners! On the other hand, the intruders joined their 
numbers, made combinations, and desccnded cn different 
parts of the coast, ravaging the Spanish towns and scttle- 
ments. A warfare was thus established between Eu- 
ropeans in the West Indies, entirely independent of 
transactions in Europe. All Europeans not Spaniards, 
whether there was war or peace between their respective 
nations in the Old World, cn their meeting in the New, 
regarded cach other as friends and allies, with the Spa- 
niards for their common enemy, and called themselves 
“ Brethren of the Coast.” 

Their principal pursuit was not ofa nature to humanise 
these desperate adventurcrs, for it was hunting of cattle, 
the hides and suct of which they could turn to profitable 
account. “'The time when they began to form faetcries,” 





*Idem, p. 99. 


says Captain Burney, “to hunt cattle for the skins, and 
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to cure the flesh as an article of traffic, is not certain, but 
it may be concluded that these occupations were begun 
by the crews of wrecked vessels, or by seamen who had 
disagreed with their commander; and that the ease, 
plenty, and freedom from all command and subordina- 
tion enjoyed in such a life, soon drew others to quit their 
ships, and join in the same occupations. The ships that 
touched on the coast supplied the hunters with European 
commodities, for which they received in return, hides, 
tallow, and cured meat.” 

When the Spanish court complained to the different 
governments of Europe, of which these men were the 
natural subjects, it was answered: “That the people 
complained against, acted entirely on their own authority 
and responsibility, not as the subjects of any prince, and 
that the king of Spain was at liberty to proceed against 
them according to his own pleasure.” But the lion- 
hearted Queen Bess retorted more boldly. “That the 
Spaniards had drawn these inconveniences upon them- 
selves, by their severe and unjust dealings in their Ame- 
rican commerce; for she did not understand why either 
her subjects, or those of any other European prince, 
should be debarred from traffic in the West Indies. That 
as she did not acknowledge the Spaniards to have any 
title by the donation of the bishop of Rome, so she knew 
no right they had to any places others than those they 
were in actual possession of ; for that their having touched 
only here and there upon a coast, and given names to a 
few rivers and capes, were such insignificant things as 
could no ways entitle them to a propriety further than in 
the parts where they actually settled and continued to 
inhabit.”* 

“ The Brethren of the Coast” were first known by the 
general term of Flibustier, which is supposed to be no- 
thing but the French sailors’ corruption of our word 
“ freebooter.” The origin of the term buccaneer, by 
which they were afterwards designated, is of curious de- 
rivation. 

“The flesh of the cattle killed by the hunters was 
cured to kcep good for use, after a manner learned from 
the Caribbee Indians, which was as follows: the meat 
was laid to be dried upon a wooden grate or hurdle, 
which the Indians called barbecu, placed at a good dis- 
tance over a slow fire. The meat when cured was called 
boucan, and the same name was given to the place of 
their cookery.” From boucan they made the verb bou- 
caner, which the Dictionnaire de Trevoux explains to be 
“to dry red, without salt,” and then the noun Boucanier, 
quasi buccaneer. 

This curious association, that united the calling of 
hunters and cruisers, was held together by a very simple 
code of laws and regulations. It is said that every mem- 
ber of it had his chosen and declared comrade, between 
whom property was in common while they lived together, 
and when one of the two died, the other succeeded to 
whatever he possessed. This, however, was not a com- 
pulsatory regulation, for the buccaneers were known at 
times to bequeath by will to their relatives or friends in 
Europe. There was a general right of participation in- 
sisted upon in certain things, among which was meat for 
present consumption and other necessaries of life. It has 
even been said that bolts, locks, and every kind of fasten- 
ing were prohibited as implying a doubt of “ the honour 
of their vocation.” Many men of respectable lineage be- 
came buccaneers, on which it was customary for them 
to drop their family name, and to assume a nom de 
guerre. “Some curious anecdotes,” says Captain Bur- 
ney, “are produced, to show the great respect some of 
them entertained for religiqn and morality. A certain 
flibustier captain, named Daniel, shot one of his crew in 
the church, for behaving irreverently during the per- 
formance of mass. Raveneau de Lussan took the occu- 
pation of a buccaneer, because he was in debt, and wished, 
as every honest man should do, to have wherewithal to 
satisfy his creditors.” 

In the year 1625 the English and French together took 
possession of the island of St. Christopher, and five years 
later of the small island of Tortuga, near the north-west of 
Hispaniola, which continued to be for some years the head- 
quarters of the buccaneers, who, whenever the countries 
of which they were natives were at war with Spain, ob- 
tained commissions from Europe, and acted as regular 
privateers in the West Indies, and on the Spanish main. 

In 1638, the Spaniards in great force surprised the 
island of Tortuga, while most of the adventurers were 
absent in Hispaniola engaged in the chase of cattle, and 
barbarously massacred all who fell into their hands. The 
Spaniards did not garrison the island. Soon after their 
departure, the buccaneegs, to the numbers of three hun- 


* Camden's Elizabeth, A. D. 1680. 





dred, again took possession of Tortuga, and then for the 
first time elected a chief or commander. 

As the hostility of the buccaneers was solely directed 
against the Spaniards, all other Europeans in those lati- 
tudes regarded them as champions in the common cause} 
and the severities which had been exercised against them 
increased the sympathy for them in the breasts of others, 
and inflamed their own hearts with the thirst of revenge. 
Their numbers were specdily recruited by English, 
French, and Dutch from all parts, and both the pursuits 
of hunting and cruising were followed with redoubled 
vigour. At this time, the French in particular seemed 
to pride themselves in the buccaneers, whom their writers 
styled “nos braves.” The English contented themselves 
with speaking of their “ unparalleled exploits.” 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
French addicted themselves almost exclusively to hunt- 
ing. Hispaniola was their great resort, and as the 
Spaniards found they could not expel them from that 
island, they themselves destroyed the cattle and wild 
hogs, in order to render the business of hunting unpro- 
ductive. This drove the French to other branches of in- 
dustry, equally opposed to the inclinations of the Spa- 
niards; for finding the chase no longer profitable, they 
began to cultivate the soil and to cruise more than ever. 

e extermination practised upon them by the Spa- 
niards whenever they fell into their hands, seems to have 
been admitted as a standing and praiseworthy law among 
the latter people, while it naturally produced an equally 
sanguinary retaliation on the part of the adventurers. 
The cruelties of the Spaniards were much circulated in 
Europe in the form of popular stories, and produced a 
great effect. A Frenchman, a native of Languedoc, of 
the name of Montbars, on reading one of these stories, 
conceived such an implacable hatred against the Spa- 
niards, that he went to the West Indies, joined the bucca- 
neers, and pursued his vengeance with so much ardour 
and success, that he obtained the title of “ The Exter- 
minator.” 

Pierre, a native of Dieppe, whose name was graced 
with the adjunct of “Le Grand,” was another famous 
French buccaneer. In a boat with only twenty-eight 
men, he surprised ana took the ship of the vice-admiral 
of the Spanish galleons, as she was sailing homeward 
with a rich freight. He did not, however, disgrace his 
exploit by massacre, for he set the Spanish crew on shore 
at Cape Thuron, and carried his prize safely to France. 

A native of Portugal, styled Bartolomeo Portuguez, 
also rendered himself famous about this time for his nu- 
merous and wonderful escapes in battle and from the 
gallows. 

“ But,” continues Captain Burney, “no one of the 
buccaneers hitherto named, arrived at so great a degree 
of notoriety as a Frenchman called Frangois L’Olonnais. 
This man, and Michel le Basque, at the head of 650 men, 
took the towns of Maracaibo and Gibraltar, in the gulf 
of Venezuela. The booty they obtained by the plunder 
and ransom of these places was estimated at 400,000 
crowns. The barbarities practised on the prisoners 
could not be exceeded. L’Olonnais was possessed with 
an ambition to make himself renowned for being terrible. 
At one time, it.is said, he put the whole crew of a Spa- 
nish ship, ninety men, to death, performing himself the 
office of executioner, by beheading them. He caused 
the crews of four other vessels to be thrown into the 
sea; and more than once, in his frenzies, he tore out the 
hearts of his victims and devoured them! Yet this man 
had his encomiasts! so much will loose notions con- 
cerning glory, aided by a little partiality, mislead even. 
sensible men. The career of this savage was terminated 
by the Indians of the coast of Darien, on which he had 
landed.” 

The buccaneers now became so formidable, that seve- 
ral Spanish towns submitted to pay them regular contri- 
butions. They were commanded at this time by one 
Mansvelt, whose country is unknown, but who was fol- 
lowed with equal alacrity by both French and English, 
and who seems to have been more provident and more 
ambitious than any chief who had preceded him. He 
formed a plan for founding an independent buccaneer es- 
tablishment, and at the head of five hundred men took 
the island of Santa Katalina for that purpose from the 
Spaniards, and garrisoned it with one hundred bucca- 
neers, and all the slaves he had taken. A Welshman 
called Henry Morgan, was the second in command on 
this expedition. Mansvelt died of illness shortly after, 
when the garrison he had left was obliged to surrender 
to the Spaniards. 

On the death of Mansvelt, Morgan became the chief, 
and the most fortunate leader of the buccaneers. A 
body of several hundred men placed themselves under 


his command, with whom he took and plundered th 

town of Puerto del Principe in Cuba. At this place 4 
Frenchman was foully slain by an Englishman, Al 
the French took to arms, but Morgan pacified them } 

putting the murderer in irons, and afterwards han in) 
him at Jamaica. Morgan, however, whom the old Eng. 
lish author of “ the Buccaneers of America” styles Sir 
Henry Morgan, did not respect the old proverb, of ho- 
nour among thieves ; in consequence of which, most of 
the French separated from him. Yet he was stron 

enough shortly after to attack Porto Bello, one of the 
best fortified places belonging to the Spaniards. Hig 
bravery and his wonderful address are overshadowed } 

the shocking cruelties he committed in this expedition 
In the attack of a fort, he compelled a number of priests, 
monks, and nuns, his prisoners, to carry and plant the 
scaling ladders against the walls; and many of these 
poor creatures were killed by their countrymen who de- 
fended the fort. A castle that had made a bold resist. 
ance, on surrendering, was set on fire, and burned to the 
ground with the garrison within it. Many prisoners 
died under the tortures that Morgan inflicted on them 

to make them discover concealed treasures, which fre. 
quently had no existence, save in the cupidity of his 
imagination. 

In the brilliancy of this success, the French forgot 
Morgan’s peccadilloes in money matters, and joined 
him again in great numbers. There was one large 
French buccaneer ship, the commander and crew of 
which refused to act with him. The crafty Welshman 
dissembled his rage, and pressingly invited the French 
captain and his officers to dine on board his own ship, 
These guests he made his prisoners, and in their absence 
easily took their ship. The men he put in charge of 
this prize got drunk on the occasion, and the ship was 
suddenly blown up; whether from the drunkenness and 
carelessness of the English, or the direful revenge of 
some I’renchmen, remains matter of doubt. The num. 
ber of the French prisoners is not mentioned, but, it is 
said, that three hundred and fifty Englishmen perished 
with this ship, which was the largest of the fleet. 

Morgan’s next operation was an attack on Maracaibo 
and Gibraltar, which unfortunate towns were again 
sacked. ‘These merciless desperadoes were accustomed 
to shut up their prisoners in churches, where it was 
easy to keep guard over them. At Maracaibo and Gib- 
raltar, in this instance, so little care was taken of 
them, that many of these unfortunate captives were ac- 
tually starved to death in the churches, whilst the bue- 
caneers were revelling in their dwellings. 

Morgan was near being destroyed on his return from 
these places, for the Spaniards had had time to put in 
order a castle at the entrance of the Lagune of Mara. 
caibo, and three large men of war had arrived, and sta- 
tioned themsclves by the castle to cut off the pirate’s 
retreat. R 

But the Welshman fitted up one of his vessels as a 
fire-ship, in which were stuck logs of wood, dressed 
with hats on to look like men, and which in every thing 
was made to bear the appearance of a common fighting 
ship. Following close in the rear of this mute crew, he 
saw two of the Spanish men of war blown up, and he 
took the third. He then passed the castle without loss, 
by means of a stratagem, by which he threw the stupid 
garrison off their guard. The value of the booty ob 
tained was 250,000 pieces of eight. 

The year after this expedition, (in July 1670,) a so- 
lemn treaty of peace, known in diplomacy under the 
name of the “ Treaty of America,” and made, in the 
view of terminating the buccaneer warfare, and settling 
all disputes between the subjects of the two countries 0 
the western hemisphere, was concluded between Great 
Britain and Spain. But the buccaneers cared nothing 
for treaties, and would not be pacified. On the contrary, 
as soon as the news of the peace reached them, they 
solved, as of one accord, to undertake some grand expe- 
dition, of which the skilful Morgan should have the 
command. In the beginning of December 1670, thirty- 
seven vessels, having on board altogether more than two 
thousand men, joined the Welshman at Cape Tiburon, 
the place of general rendezvous he had himself appointed. 
Lots were then cast as to which of the three places, 
Carthagena, Vera Cruz, and Panama, should be. attack. 
ed. The lot fell upon Panama, which was believed to 
be the richest of the three. 

Preparatory to this arduous undertaking, Morga 
employed men to hunt cattle and cure meat, and sent 
vessels to procure maize, at the settlements on the mala. 
For the distribution of the plunder they were to _ 
specific articles of agreement were drawn up and sul 
scribed to. Morgan, as commander in chief, was tot 
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ceive one hundredth part of the whole; each captain 
was to have eight shares; those who should be maimed 
and wounded were provided for, and additional rewards 

ised for those who should particularly distinguish 
themselves by their bravery and conduct. On the 16th 
of December, the fleet set sail, and on the 20th they 
retook the island of Santa Katalina, which Morgan, who 
had embraced the notion of Mansvelt to erect himself 
into the head of a free state, independent of any Euro- 

nation, resolved should be the centre of his esta- 
blishment and power. The buccaneers next took the 
castle of San Lorenzo, at the entrance of the river 
Chagre, on the West India side of the American isthmus, 
losing one hundred men in killed, and having seventy 
wounded. Of three hundred and fourteen Spaniards 
who composed the garrison, more than two hundred 
were put to death. 

Morgan had now a pied-q-ferre, and a good place of 

retreat on one side of the wild and perilous isthmus ; he 
accordingly set his prisoners to work to repair and 
strengthen the castle of San Lorenzo, where he left five 
hundred men as a garrison, besides one hundred and 
fifty men to take care of the ships which were left in 
the Atlantic, while he should go to the shores of the 
Pacific. It was on the 18th of January 1671, that he 
set forward at the head of twelve hundred men for Pa- 
nama. The length of the march from ocean to ocean 
was not long, but rendered tremendous by the nature of, 
the intervening country and the wildness of its Indian 
inhabitants. One party of this pirate army, with artil- 
lery and stores, embarked in canoes, to ascend the river 
Chagre, the course of which is very serpentine. At the 
end of the second day they were obliged to quit their 
canoes, for a vast number of fallen trees obstructed 
them, and the river was found in many places almost 
dry ; but the way by land offered so many difficulties to 
the carriage of their stores, that they again resorted to 
their canoes, where they could, making very little way. 
On the sixth day, when they had nearly exhausted their 
travelling store of provision, and death by hunger in that 
horrid wilderness stared them in the face, they had the 
good fortune to discover a barn full of maize. The na- 
tive Indians fled at their approach, and could never be 
caught. On the seventh day they reached a village 
called Cruz, which was set on fire and abandoned by its 
inhabitants, who fled as‘ the buccaneers approached. 
They, however, found there a sack of bread and fifteen 
jars of Peruvian wine. They were still eight leagues 
distant from Panama. On the ninth day of the journey, 
they saw the expanse of the South Sea before them, and 
around them some fields with cattle grazing. As even- 
ing approached, they came in sight of the church towers 
of Panama, when they halted and waited impatiently 
for the morrow. They had lost in their march thus far, 
by being fired at from: concealed places, ten men; and 
had ten more wounded. 
_ The city of Panama is said to have consisted at that 
time of seven thousand houses, many of which were 
edifices of considerable magnificence and built with 
cedar: but no regular fortifications defended the wealth 
and magnificence of the place. Some works had been 
raised, but in most parts the city lay open, and was to 
be won and defended by plain fighting. The buccaneers 
asserted that the Spaniards had a force amounting to 
two thousand infantry and four hundred horse ; but it 
Is supposed that this was in part made up of inhabitants 
and slaves, : 

When the buccaneers resumed their march at an 
early hour next morning, the Spaniards came out to 
meet them, preceded by herds of wild bulls, which they 
drove upon the adventurers to disorder their ranks. 
But the buccaneers, as hunters of these wild animals, 
were too well acquainted with their habits to be discom- 
posed by them; and this attack of the van does not 
seem to have had much effect. The Spaniards, how- 
ever, must have made an obstinate resistance, for it was 
night before they gave way, and the buccaneers became 
masters of the city. During the long battle, and, in- 
deed, all that day and night, the buccaneers gave no 
quarter. Six hundred Spaniards fell. The loss of the 
buccaneers is not specified, but it appears to have been 
very considerable. 

When master of the city, Morgan was afraid that his 
men might get drunk and be surprised and cut off by 

Spaniards : to prevent this, he caused it to be report- 
ed that all the wine in the city had been expressly poi- 
soned by the inhabitants. The dread of poison kept 
the fellows sober. But Morgan had scarcely taken up 
his quarters in Panama when scveral parts of the city 
burst out into flames, which, fed by the cedar wood and 





chiefly built, spread so rapidly, that in a short time a 
great part of the city was burnt to the ground. It has 
been disputed whether this was done by design or acci- 
dent—by the buccaneers or the despairing Spaniards ; 
but it appears that Morgan, who always charged it upon 
the Spaniards, gave all the assistance he could to such 
of the inhabitants as endeavoured to stop the progress 
of the fire, which, however, was not quite extinguished 
for weeks: Among the buildings destroyed, was a fac- 
tory house belonging to the Genoese, who then earried 
on the trade of supplying the Spaniards with slaves 
from Africa. 

The licentiousness, rapacity, and cruelty of the bucca- 

neers had no bounds. “ They spared,” says Exqueme- 
lin, a Dutchman, and one of the party, “ in these their 
cruelties, no sex nor condition whatsoever. As to reli- 
gious persons (monks and nuns, he means) and priests, 
they granted them less quarter than others, unless they 
procured a considerable sum of money for their ransom.” 
Detachments scoured the country to plunder and to 
bring in prisoners. Many of the unfortunate inhabit- 
tants escaped with their effects by sea, and reached the 
islands that are thickly clustered in the bay of Panama. 
But Morgan found a large boat lying aground in the 
port, which he launched and manned with a numerous 
crew, and sent her to cruise among those islands. A 
galeon, on board which the nuns of a convent had taken 
refuge, and where much money, plate, and other effects 
of value had been lodged, had a very narrow escape 
from these desperadocs. They took several vessels in 
the bay. One of thein was large and admirably adapted 
for cruising. This opened a new prospect, that was 
brilliant and enticing; an unexplored ocean studded 
with islands was before them, and some of the bucca- 
neers began to consult how they might leave their chief, 
Morgan, and try their fortunes on the South Sea, whence 
they proposed to sail, with the plunder they should ob- 
tain, by the East Indies to Europe. This diminution of 
force would have been fatal to Morgan, who, therefore, 
as soon as he got a hint of the design, cut away the 
masts of the ship, and burned every boat and_ vessel 
lying at Panama that could suit their purpose. 
At length, on the 24th of February 1672, about four 
weeks afler the taking of Panama, Morgan and his men 
departed from the still smouldering ruins of that unfor- 
tunate city, taking with them one hundred and seventy- 
five mules loaded with spoil, and six hundred prisoners, 
part of whom were detained to carry burdens across the 
isthmus, and others for the ransom expected for their 
release. Among the latter were many women and chil- 
dren, who were made to suffer cruel fatigue, hunger, 
and thirst, and artfully made to apprehend being car- 
ried to Jamaica and sold as slaves, that they might the 
more earnestly endeavour to procure money for their 
ransom. When these poor creatures threw themselves 
on their knees, and weeping and tearing their hair, 
begged of Morgan to let them return to their families, 
his brutal answer was, that “ he came not there to lis- 
ten to cries and Jamentations, but to seek money.” This 
idol of his soul, indeed, he sought from his comrades as 
well as his captives, and in such a manner that it is as- 
tonishing they did not blow his brains out. In the mid- 
dle of his march back to the fort of San Lorenzo, he 
drew up his men, and caused every one of them to take 
a solemn oath, that he had not reserved for himself or 
concealed any plunder, but had delivered all fairly into 
the common stock. (This ceremony, it appears, was 
not uncommon among the buccaneers.) ‘“ But,” says 
Exquemelin, “Captain Morgan having had experience 
that those loose fellows would not much stickle to swear 
falsely in such a case, he commanded every one to be 
searched ; and that it might not be taken as an affront, he 
permitted. himself to be the first searched, even to. the 
very soles of his shoes, The French buccaneers who 
had engaged in this expedition with Morgan, were not 
well satisfied with this new custom of searching ; but 
their number being less than that of the English, they 
were forced to submit.” 

As soon as the marauders arrived at San Lorenzo, a 
division was madé of the booty, according to the propor- 
tions agreed upon before sailing from Hispaniola. But 
the narrative says, “* Every person received his portion, 
or rather what part thereof Captain Morgan was pleased 
to give him. For so it was, that his companions, even 
those of his own nation, complained of his proceedings ; 
for they judged it impossible that, of so many valuable 
robberies, no greater share should belong to them than 
two hundred picces of cight per head. But Captain 
Morgan was deaf to these, and to many other complaints 
of the same kind.” 





other combustible matcrials of which the housos were 


determined to withdraw quietly from the command: 
“ Which he did,” says the narrative of the buccaneer, 
“ without calling any council, or bidding any one adieu ; 
but went secretly on board his own ship, and put out to 
sea without giving notice, being followed only by three 
or four vessels of the whole fleet, who, it is believed, 
went shares with him in the greatest part of the spoil.” 

The rest of the buccaneer vessels left before the castle 
of San Lorenzo at Chagre, soon separated. Morgan 
sailed straight to Jamaica, where he had begun to make 
fresh levies of men to accompany him to the island of 
St. Katalina, which he purposed to hold as his own in- 
dependent state, and to make it a common place of re- 
fuge for pirates; but the arrival of a new governor at 
Jamaica, Lord John Vaughan, with strict orders to en- 
foree the late treaty with Spain, obliged him to abandon 
his plan.* 

The buccaneers, however, were not put down by this 
new governor of Jamaica, but under different leaders 
continued their depredations for more than twenty years 
longer. Lord John Vaughan proclaimed a pardon for all 
piratical offences committed to that time, and promised 
a grant of thirty-five acres of land to every buccaneer 
who should claim the benefit of the proclamation and 
engage to apply himself to planting. I am startled al- 
most into incredulity by what follows. 

“The author of the History of Jamaica says, ‘ This 
offer was intended as a lure to engage the buccaneers to 
come into port with their effects, that the governor might, 
and which he was directed to do, take from them the tenths 
and the fifteenths of their booty as the dues of the crown, 
and of the colonial government for granting them com- 
missions.’ Those who had neglected to obtain commis- 
sions would of course have to make their peace by an 
increased composition. In consequence of this scandalous 
procedure, the Jamaica buccaneers, to avoid being so 
taxed, kept aloof from Jamaica, and were provoked to 
continue their old occupations. Most of them joined the 
French flibustiers at Tortuga. Some were afterwards 
apprehended at Jamaica, where they were brought to 
trial, condemned as pirates and executed.” 

A war entered into by the English and French against 
the Dutch, gave, for a time, employment to the bucca- 
neers and flibustiers, and a short respite to the Spaniards, 
who, however, exercised their wonted barbarous revenge 
on their old enemies, whenever and in whatsoever man- 
ner they fell into their hands. 

In 1673, for example, they murdered in cold blood 
three hundred French flibustiers, who had been ship- 
wrecked on their coast at Porto Rico, sparing only seven- 
teen of their officers. These officers were put on board a 
vessel bound for the continent, with the intention of trans- 
porting them to Peru; but an English buccaneer cruiser 
met the ship at sea, liberated the Frenchmen, and, in all 
probability cut the throats of the Spaniards. 

Ever since the plundering of Panama by Morgan, the 
imaginations of the buccaneers had been heated by the 
prospect of expeditions to the South Sea. This became 
known to the Spaniards, and gave rise to numerous fore- 
bodings and prophecies, both in Spain and in Peru, of 
great invasions by sea and by land. 

In 1673 an. Englishman of the name of Thomas Peche, 
who had formerly been a buccaneer in the West Indies, 
fitted out a ship in England for a piratical voyage to the 
South Sea against the Spaniards; and two years after, 
La Sound, a Frenchman, with a small body of daring ad- 
venturers, attempted to cross the Isthmus, as Morgan had 
done, (though not by the same route,) but he could not 
get farther than the town of Cheapo, where he was dri- 
ven back. These events greatly increased the alarm of 
the Spaniards, who, according to Dampier, prophesied 
with confidence “ that the English privateers in the West 





* This audacious and barbarous 1over went to England, where 
he so ingratiated himseif with King Charles [f. or witn his minis- 
ters, that he received the honour of knighthood and the appoint- 
ment of commissioner of the admiralty court in Jamaica. In 
1681 the Earl of Carlisle, then governor of that island, returued to 
England on the plea of bad health, and left as deputy governor, 
Morgan the buccaneer, the plunderer of Panama, but who was 
now inr. ality Sir Henry Morgan. In his new capacity he was 
far from being favourable or lenient to his old associates, ‘‘ some 
of whom suffered the extreme hardship of being tried and hanged 
under his authority.’’. Morgan was certainly a villain of the first 
water, for when a crew of buccaneers, most of whom were his 
own countrymen, fell into his hands, he delivered them over (he 
was sirongly suspected of having sold them) to the vindictive 
Spariards. His “ brief authority’’ only lasted till the next year, 
when he was superseded by the arrival of a new governor from 
England. He continued, however, to hold office in Jamaica during 
the r stof the moral reign of Charies Il. though accused by the 
Spaniards of conniving with the buccaneers. In the next reign 
the Spanish court had influence sufficient to procure his being sent 
home prisoner from the West Indies. He was kept in prison three 
years, but nocharge being brought forward against him, the wor 





* Morgan, however, having well. filled his own purse, 


thy knight was liberated, 
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Indies would that year (1675) open a door into the South 
Seas.” , 

Bat it was not till five years after, or in 1680, when, 
having contracted friendship with the Darien Indians, and 
particularly with a small tribe called- the Mosquitos, the 
English adventurers again found their way across the 
Isthmus to those alarined shores. Some of these Mos- 
quito Indians, who seem to have been a noble race of sa- 
vages deserving of better companions than the buccanecrs, 
went with this party, being animated by a deadly hatred 
of the Spaniards, and an extraordinary attachment to the 
English. ! 

The buccaneers who engaged in this expedition were 
the crews of seven vessels, amounting altogether to three 
hundred and sixty-six men, of whom thirty-seven were 
left to guard the ships during the absence of those who 
went on the expedition, which was not expected to be of 
long continuance. There were several men of some lite- 
rary talent among the marauders, who have written ac- 
counts of the proceedings, which have the most romantic 
interest. ‘These were Basil Ringrose, Barty Sharp, Wil- 
liam Dampier, who, though a common seaman, was en- 
dowed with great observation anda talent for description, 
and Lionel Wafer, a surgeon providently engaged by the 
buccancers, whose “ Description of the Isthmus of Da- 
rien” isone of the most instructive, and decidedly the most 
amusing book of travels we have in our language. 

It was on the 16th of April, that the expedition passed 
over from Golden Island, and landed in Darien, each man 
provided with four cakes of bread called dough-boys, with 
a fusil, a pistol, ahd a hanger. They began their ardu- 
ous march marshalled in divisions, each with its coni- 
mander and distinguishing flag. Many Daricn Indians 
came to supply them with provisions, and to keep them 
company as confederates; among these were two chiefs, 
who went by the names of Captain Andreas and Captain 
Antonio. 

The very first day’s journey discouraged four of the 
buccaneers, who returned to their ships. The object of 
the expedition was to reach and plunder the town of Santa 
Maria, near the gulf of San Miguel, on the South Sea 
side of the isthmus; and on the afternoon of the second 
day they came to a river, which Captain Andreas, the In- 
dian chief, told them, crossed the isthmus and ran by 
Santa Maria. On thethird day they came toa house be- 
longing to a son of Captain Andreas, who wore a wreath 
of gold about his head, which made the buccaneers call 
him “ King Golden Cap.” 

Wherever there were Indian habitations, they were 
most kindly and hospitably received. On the evening of! 
the fourth day, they gained a point whence the river of 
Santa Maria was navigable, and where canoes were pre- 
pared for them. ‘The next morning as they were about 
to depart, the harmony of the party was disturbed by the 
quarrel of two of the buccancer commanders. John Coxon 
fired his musket at Peter Harris, which Harris was 
going to return, when the others interfered and effected 
a reconciliation. Here seventy of the buccaneers em- 
barked in fourteen canoes, in each of which there went 
two Indians to manage them, and guide them down the 
stream.. ‘This mode of travelling, owing to the scarcity 
of water and other impediments, was as wearisome as 
marching. After enduring tremendous fatigue, the land 
and water party met on the eighth day of the journey at 
a beachy point of land, where the river, being joined by 
another stream, became broad and deep. This had often 
been a rendezvous of the Daricn Indians, when they col- 
lected for attack or defence against the Spaniards; and 
here the whole party now made a halt, to rest themselves, 
and to clean and prepare their arms. 

On the ninth day, buccaneers and Indians,in all nearly 
six hundred men, embarked in sixty-eight canoes, got to- 
gether by the Indians, and glided pleasantly down the 
river. At midnight they landed within a half a mile of] 
the town of Santa Maria. ‘The next morning, at day- 
break, they heard the Spanish garrison firing muskets 
and beating the réveillée. It was seven in the morning 
when they came tothe open ground before the fort, when 
the Spaniards commenced firing upon them. This fort 
was nothing but a stockade, which the buccanecrs took 
without the loss of a single man—an immunity which 
did not teach them mercy, for they killed twenty-six 
Spaniards, and wounded sixteen. 

The Indians, however, were still less merciful. After 
the Spaniards had surrendered, they took many of them 
into the adjoining woods, where they killed them with 
their jspears, and if the buccaneers had not prevented 
them, they would not have left a single Spaniard alive. 
The long and bloody grievances these savages had scored 
against their conquerors, was aggravated here by the 





circumstance that one of their chiefs, or, as the bucca- 


neers call him, the King of Darien, found in the fort his 
eldest daughter, who had been forced from her father’s 
habitation by one of the Spanish garrison, and was preg- 
nant by him! 

‘The Spaniards had by some means been warned of the 
intended visit to Santa Maria, and had secreted or sent 
away almost every thing that was of value. “'Though 
we examined our prisoners severely,” says a buccaneer, 


“the whole that we could pillage, both in the town and} 


fort, amounted only to twenty rounds’ weight of gold, and 
a small quantity of silver ; whereas, three days sooner we 
should have found three hundred pounds weight in gold in 
the fort.” It ought to be mentioned, that the Spaniards 
were in the habit of collecting considerable quantities of 
old from the mountains in the neighbourhood of Santa 
aria. 

This disappointment was felt very severely, and whe- 
ther it was previously decided, or now entered their heads 
to seek compensation for this disappointment, the major- 
ity of the buccaneers resolved to proceed to the South 
Sea. The boldness of this resolution will be felt by re- 
flecting, that they had only canoes to go in, and that they 
might meet at their very outset a lofty Spanish galeon or 
ship of war, that might sink half of their frail boats at a 
broadside. Some of them, indeed, were deterred by this 
prospect. John Coxon, the commander, who had fired 
his musket at Peter Harris, and who scems to have been 
a contemptible bully, was for returning across the isthmus 
to their ships, and so were his followers. To win him 
over, those who were for the South Sea, though they had 
@ mean opinion of his capability, offered him the post of 
general, or commander in chief, which Coxon accepted, 
and as it was on the condition that he and his men should 
join in the scheme, all the buccaneers went together. 
The Darien chief Andreas, with his son Golden Cap, and 
some followers, also continued with the rovers, but the 
greater part of the Darien Indians left them at Santa Ma- 
ria, and returned to their homes. 

On the 17th of April, the expedition embarked, and fell 
down the river to the gulf of San Miguel, which they did 
not reach until the following morning, owing to a flood 
tide. ‘They were now fairly in the South Sea! The 
prophecy of the Spaniards was accomplished, and the 
buccaneers looked across that magnificent expanse of wa- 
ters with sanguine hope. On the 19th of April, they en- 
tered the vast bay of Panama, and fortunately captured at 
one of the islands, a Spanish vessel of thirty tons, on-board 
of which one hundred and thirty of the buccaneers imme- 
diately threw: themselves, overjoyed to be relieved from 
the cramped and crowded state they had endured in the 
canocs—though of a certainty, even now, so many men on 
board so small a vessel, could leave small room for com- 
fort. 

The next day, they took another small bark. On the 
22d, they rendezvoused at the island of Chepillo, near the 
mouth of the river Cheapo; and in the afternoon began to 
row along shore from that island towards the city of Pana- 
ma. The Spaniards there had obtained intelligence of the 
buccaneers being in the bay, and prepared to meet them. 
Eight vessels were lying in the road; three of these they 
hastily equipped, manning them with the crews of ail 
the vessels, and with men from shore ; the whole, however, 
according to tie buccaneer accounts, not exceeding two 
hundred and thirty men; and of these, one third only 
were Europeans—the rest mulattoes and negroes. The 
great disparity therefore was in the nature of the vessels. 
“We had sent away the Spanish barks we had taken,” 
says one of the buccaneers, “to seek fresh water, so that 
we had only canoes for the fight, and in them not two 
hundred men.” 


As this fleet of canoes came in sight at day break on 
the 23d, the three armed Spanish ships got under sail, 
and stood towards them. ‘The conflict was severe, and 
lasted the greater purt of the day. The Spanish ships 
fought with great bravery, but their crews were motley 
and unskilfal, whilst the buccaneers were expert scamen, 
and well trained to the use of their arms. Richard Saw- 
kins was the hero of the day; after three repulses, he 
succeeded in boarding and capturing one of the Spanish 
ships, which decided the victory. Another ship was car- 
ried by boarding soon after, and the third saved herself by 
flight. The Spanish commander fell with many of his 
people. ‘The buccaneers had eighteen killed, and above 
thirty wounded. Peter Harris, the captain, who had 
been fired at by Coxon, was among the wounded, and died 
two days after. As for John Coxon, who was nominally 
general, he showed great backwardness in the engage- 
ment, which lost him the confidence of the rovers. ‘The 
Darien clriefs were in the heat of the battle, and behaved 
bravely. 


enough to land and attack Panama, contented themsely, 

° ° SelVeg 
with capturing the vessels that were at anchor jn th 
road before the city. One of these was a ship na el 
the Trinidad, of, 400 tons burden, a fast sailer aes 
good condition. She had om board a cargo princi on 
consisting of wine, sugar, and swectmeats; and tints 
over, a considerable sum of money was found. ’ [In the 
other prizes they found flour and ammunition. Two . 
these, with the ‘I'rinidad, they fitted out for cruisin : 

‘Thus, in less than a week after their arrival on th 
coast of the South Sea, they were in possession of a fleet 
not ill equipped, with which they formed a close blockade 
of Panama for the present, and for the future might scour 
that ocean. 

Two or three days after the battle with the Spaniards 
discord broke out among the buccancers. The taunts 
and reflections that fell upon the General, Coxon, and 
some of his followers, determined him and seventy men 
to return, by the way they had come, across the isthmus 
to the Atlantic. ‘The Darien chiefs, Andreas and Anto. 
nio, also departed for their homes, but Andreas, to prove 
his good will to the buccaneers, who remained ‘in the 
South Sea, left a son and one of his nephews with them 

Richard Sawkins, who had behaved so well in the bat. 
tle, was now unanimously cliosen general or chief bm. 
mander. After staying ten days before Panama, the 
retired to the island of 'T'aboga, in the near neighbomtioo, 
Here they stopped nearly a fortnight in expectation of 
the arrival of a rich ship from Lima. This ship came 
not, but several other vessels fell into their hands. } 
which they obtained nearly sixty thousand dollars in 
specie, 1200 sacks of flour, 2000 jars of wine, a quantity 
of brandy, sugar, sweetmeats, poultry, and other provi- 
sions, some gunpowder, shot, &c. Among their prison. 
ers was a number of unfortunate negro slaves, which 
tempted the Spanish merchants of Panama to go to the 
buccaneers; and to buy as many of the slaves as they 
were inclined to sell. ‘These merchants paid two hun- 
dred pieces of eight for every negro, and they sold to the 
buccaneers all such stores and commodities as they stood 
in need of. 

Ringrose, one of the buccancers, relates that during 
these communications the governor of Panama sent to 
demand: of their leader, “ Why, during a time of peace 
between England and Spain, Englishmen should come 
into those seas to commit injury? and from whom they 
had their commission so to do?” Sawkins replied, “That 
he and his companions came to assist their friend, the 
king of Darien, (the said chief Andreas,) who was the 
rightful lord of Panama, and all the country thereabouts. 
That as they had come so far, it was reasonable that 
they should receive some satisfaction for their trouble: 
and if the governor would send to them 500 pieces of 
eight for each man, and 1000 for each commander, and 
would promise not any further to annoy the Darien In. 
dians, their allies, that then the buccancers would desist 
from hostilities, and go quietly about their business.” 
The governor could scarcely be expected to comply with 
these moderate demands. 

The General Sawkins, having learnt from one of the 
Spaniards who traded with the buccaneers, that the bishop 
of Panama was a person whom he had formerly taken 
prisoner in the West Indies, sent him a small present as 
a token of regard and old acquaintanceship: the bishop 
in return sent Sawkins a gold ring ! 

Having consumed all the live stock within reach, and 
tired of waiting for the rich ship from Peru, the bucca- 
neers sailed on the 15th of May tothe island of Otoque, 
where they found hogs and ‘poultry, and rested a day. 
From Otoque they departed with three ships and two 
small barks, stecring out of the bay of Panama, and then 
westward for the town of Pueblo Nuevo. In this short 
voyage a violent storm separated from the ships the two 
barks, which never joined them again. One of them was 
taken by the Spaniards, who shot the men; and the 
crew of the other contrived to reach Coxon’s party, and 
to recross the isthmus with them. On reaching Pueblo 
Nuevo, the buccaneers, instead of mecting with an easy 
prize, sustained a complete discomfiture, and lost their 
brave commander Sawkins, who was shot dead by the 
Spaniards, as he was advancing at the head of his men 
towards a breastwork. “Captain Sawkins,” said_his 
comrade Ringrose, “ was a valiant and generous spirited 
man, and beloved more than ,any other we ever had 
among us, which he well deserved.” His loss not only 
disheartened the whole, but induced between sixty and 
seventy men, and all the Darien Indians, to abandon the 
expedition and return to the isthmus. 

Only one hundred and forty-six buccaneers now re 
mained with Bartholomew Sharp, whom they lad chosen 





The buccancers, not thinking themsclvcs strong 
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wublish, on his return to England, a very readable account 
of his adventures, did not at first shine as a leader. ~ In 
their retreat from Pueblo Nuevo, they took a ship loaded 
with indigo, butter, and pitch, and burned two others. 
They lay at anchor for some time at the island of Quibo, 
where they pleasantly and profitably employed their time 
in taking “red deer, turtle, and oysters, so large, says 
Ringrose, that they were obliged to cut them into four 
narters, each quarter being a good mouthful.” 

On the 6th of June, Sharp, who had boasted he would 
“take them a cruise, whereby he doubted not they would 

in a thousand pounds per man,” sailed with two ships 
for the coast of Peru. But on the 17th he came to anchor 
atthe islund of Gorgona, where the buccaneers idled 
away their time till near the end of July, doing nothing 
worthy of mention, except killing “a snake eleven feet 
Jong, and fourteen inches in circumference.” 

On the 13th of August they got as far as the island of 
Plata, where Sharp again came to anchor. From Plata 
they beat to the south, and on the 25th, when near Cape 
St. Elena, they captured, after a short contest, in which 
one buccaneer was killed and two were wounded, a Spa- 
nish ship bound for Panama. In this prize they found 
3000 dollars. ‘I'he ship they sank, but it is not said what 
they did with the crew; as, however, Ringrose makes 
particular mention that they “ punished a friar and shot 
him upon deck, casting him overboard while he was yet 
alive,” it is to be presumed he was the only sufferer, and 
that the crew were kept to work as seamen or servants, 
orin hopes that they might be ransomed, or merely 
until some convenient opportunity were found for dis- 
missing them. 

One of the two vessels in which the buccaneers cruised, 
was now found to sail so badly, that she was abandoned, 
and they all embarked together in the Trinidad. On the 
4th of September, they took another ship bound for Lima. 
It appears here to have been a custom among the bucca- 
neers, that the first who boarded, should be allowed some 
extra privilege of plunder; for Ringrose says, “ we cast 
dice for the first entrance, and the lot fell to the larboard 
watch, so twenty men belonging to that watch entered 
her.” - They took out of this prize as much of the cargo 
as suited them; they then put some of their prisoners in 
her, and dismissed her with only one mast standing and 
one sail. 

Sharp passed Calao at a distance, fearing the Spaniards 
might have ships of war there. On the 26th of October, 
he attempted a landing at the town of Arica, but was 
prevented by a heavy surf, and the armed appearance of 
the place. This was the more mortifying, as the stock 
of fresh water was so reduced, that the men were only 
allowed halfa pinta day each; and it is related, that a 
pint of water was sold in the ship for thirty dollars. ‘They 
bore away, however, for the island of Llo, where they 
succeeded in landing, and obtained water, wine, flour, 
fruit, and other provisions, and did-all the mischief they 


could to the houses and plantations, because the Spaniards | 


refused to purchase their forbearance either with money 
or cattle. 

From Llo, keeping still southward, they came, on the 
3d of December, to the town of La Serena, which they 
took without opposition. ‘They here obtained, besides 
other things, five hundred -pounds weight of silver, but 
were very near having their ship burned by a desperate 
Spaniard, who went by night ona float made ofa horse’s 
hide, blown up like a bladder, and crammed oakum 
aad brimstone, and other combustible matters between 
the rudder and the stern-post, to which he set fire by a 
match, and then escaped. From La Serena, the bucca- 
neers made for Juan Fernandez, at which interesting, 
romantic island, they arrived on Christmas day, and re- 
mained some time. Here they again disagreed, some of 
them wishing to sail immediately homeward by the 
strait of Magalhanes, and others desiring to try their for- 
tunes longer in the South Sea. Sharp was of the home- 
ward party ; but the majority being against him, deposed 
him from:the command, and elected in his stead, John 
Watling, “ an old privateer, and estcemed a stout seaman.” 
Articles between Watling and the crew were drawn up 
In writing, and subscribed in due form. 

One narrative, however, says, “ the true occasion of the 
gtudge against Sharp was, that he had got by these ad- 
ventures almost a thousand pounds, whereas many of our 
men were scarce worth a groat; and good reason there 
was for their poverty, for at the Isle of Plata, and other 
places, they had lost all their money to their fellow buc- 
cancers at dice; so that some had a great deal, and others 
just nothing. ‘Those who were thrifty, sided with captain 
Sharp, but the others, being the greatest number, turned 
Sharp out of his command; and Sharp’s party were per- 
suaded to have patience, secing they were the fewest, and 





had money to lose, which the other party had not.” But 
Dampier says, Sharp was dismissed the command by 
general consent, the buccaneers being satisfied neither 
with his courage nor his conduct. 

John Watling, as Richard Sawkins before him, had a 
glimmering of devotion in his composition. He began 
his command by insisting on the observance of the Lord’s 
day by the buccaneers. “This day, January the 9th, 
1681,” says Ringrose, “ was the first Sunday that ever we 
kept by command, since the loss and death of our valiant 
commander Captain Sawkins; who once threw the dice 
overboard, finding them in use on the saidday.” On the 
12th of January, they were scared away from their an- 
chorage at Juan Fernandez, by the appearance of three 
sail, and left behind them on shore, William, a Musquito 
Indian. : 

The three vessels, whose appearance had caused them 
to move in such a hurry, were armed Spanish ships. 
They remained in sight two days, but, showed no ineli- 
nation to fight. The buccancers had not a single great 
gun in their ship, and must have trusted to their mus- 
ketry and to boarding; yet it seems they must have 
contemplated making an attack themselves, as they re- 
mained so long without resigning the honour of the field 
to the Spaniards. They then sailed eastward for the 
coast of the continent, where they intended to attack the 
rich town of Arica. 

On the 26th of January, they made the small island of 
Yqueque, about twenty-five leagues from Arica, where 
they plundered an Indian village of provisions, and made 
prisoners of two old Spaniards and two Indians. The 
next day Watling examined one of the old Spaniards, 
concerning the force at Arica, and taking offence at his 
answer ordered him to be shot—which was done ! Shortly 
after, he took a small bark, laden with fresh water for the 
little island, which was destitute of it. 

The next night Watling, with one hundred men, left 
the ship in the boats and the small bark they had taken, 
and rowed for Arica. They landed on the continent 
about five leagues to the south of Arica before it was 
light, and remained there all day concealed among the 
rocks. When the shades of night fell, they crept along 
the coast without being perceived, and at the next morn- 
ing dawn Watling landed with ninety-two nen. They 
were still four miles from the town, but they marched 
boldly and rapidly forward, and gained an entrance with 
the loss of three men killed andtwo wounded. ‘Though 
in possession of the town, Watling neglected a fort or 
little castle, and when he had lost time and was ham- 
pered by the number of prisoners he had mide for the 
sake of their ransoms, and the inhabitants had recovered 
from their first panic, and had thrown themselves into the 
fort, he found that place too strong for him. He attacked 
it, however, making use of the cruel expedient of placing 
his prisoners in the front of his own men; but the de- 
fenders of the fort, though they might kill countrymen, 
friends and relatives, were not by this deterred, but kept 
up a steady fire, and twice repulsed the buccaneers. 


| Meanwhile the Spaniards outside of the fort, made head 


from all parts, and hemmed in the buccaneers, who, from 
assailants, found themselves obliged to look for ther own 
defence and retreat. Watling paid for his imprudence 
with his life, and two quarter-masters, the boatswain, and 
some of the best men among the rovers, fell before the 
fort. When the rest withdrew from the town, and made 
for their boats, they were harassed the whole way by a 
distant firing from the Spaniards, but they effected their 
retreat in tolerably good order. - ‘The whole party, how- 
ever, narrowly escaped destruction; for the Spaniards 
had forced from the prisoners they took, the signals which 
had been agrecd upon with the men left four miles off in 
charge of the buccaneer boats; and having made these 
signals, the boats had quitted their post, to which the ro- 
vers were now retreating, and were setting sail to run 
down to the town, when the most swift of foot of the band 
reached the sea-side just in time to call them back. ‘They 
embarked in the greatest hurry and ran for their ships, 
too much disheartened to attempt to capture three vessels 
that lay at anchor in the roads. 

In this mismanaged attack on Arica, the buccaneers 
lost between killed and taken, twenty-eight men, be- 
sides having eighteen wounded. Among the prisoners 
taken by the Spaniards, were two surgeons, to whom 
had been confided the care of the wounded. “ We could 
have brought off our doctors,” says Ringrose, “ but 
they got to drinking: while we were assaulting the fort, 
and when we called to them, they would not come. 
The Spaniards gave quarter to the surgeons, they being 
able to do them good serviee in that country; but as to 
the wounded men taken prisoners, they were all knocked 
on the head !” 


The deposed chief, Barty Sharp, was now reinstated 
in the command, being esteemed a leader of safer con- 
dact than any other. It was unanimously agreed to 
quit the South Sea, which they proposed to do, not by 
sailing round the American continent by the strait of 
Magalhanes, but by recrossing the isthmus of Darien. 
They did not, however, immediately alter their course, 
but still beating to the south, landed on the 10th of 
March at Guasco, whence they carried off one hundred 
and twenty sheep, eighty goats, two hundred bushels of 
corn, and a plentiful supply of fresh water. They then 
stood to the north, and on the 27th pussed Arica at a 
respectful distance: “ our former entertainment,” says 
one of the buccaneers, “ having been so very bad, that 
we were no ways encouraged tostop there again.” 

By the 16th of April, however, when they were near 
the island Plata, where on a former occasion many of 
them “ had lost their money to their fellow buccaneers 
at dice,” the spirits of some of the crew had so much 
revived, that they were again willing to try their for- 
tunes longer in the South Sea. But one party would not 
continue under Sharp, and others would not reeognise 
a new commander. As neither party would yield, it 
was determined to separate, and agreed, “ that which 
partly soever — polling should be found to have the 
majority should keep the ship.” Sharp’s party proved 
the most numerous, and they kept the vessel. The 
minority, which consisted of fourty-four Europeans, two 
Mosquito Indians, and a Spanish Indian, took the long 
boat and the canoes, as had been agreed, and separating 
from their old comrades, proceeded to the gulf of San 
Miguel, where they landed, and travelled on foot over 
the isthmus by much the same route as they had come. 
From the Atlantic side of the isthmus they found their 
way to the West Indies. In this seceding party were 
the two authors, Willian1 Dampier and Lionel Wafer, 
the surgeon. Dampier published a brief sketch of this 
Expedition to the South Sea, with an account of his 
return across the isthmus; but of the latter the most 
entertaining description was written by Wafer, who, 
meeting with an accident on his journey back, which 
disabled him from keeping pace with his countrymen, 
was left behind, and remained for some months the 
guest of the Darien Indians. Living among them as he 
did, he had ample opportunity of informing himself of 
all their manners and customs, and I know no book that 
gives so complete and amusing a picture of the habits of 
savage life, unless it be the volume on the New Zea- 
landers, published by the “Society for the Diffusion 
of Knowledge.” 

Sharp, with his diminished crew, which must have 
been reduced to about seventy men, sailed with the 
ship northward to the gulf of Nicoya. Meeting no 
booty there, he returned to the island Plata, picking up 
three prizes in his way. The first was a ship called 
the San Pedro, with a lading of cocoa-nuts, and 21,000 
pieces of eight in chests, and 16,000 in bags, besides 
plate. The money in bags, with all the loose plunder, 
was immediately divided, each man receiving two hun- 
dred and thirty-four pieces of eight. The money in 
chests was reserved fora future division. ‘Their second 
prize was a packet from Panama bound to Callao, by 
which they learned that in Panama it was believed that 
all the buccaneers had returned over land to the West 
{ndies. The third was a ship called the San Rosario, 
which made a bold resistance, and did not submit until 
her captain was killed. She came from Callao with a 
cargo of wine, brandy, oil, and fruit, and had in her as 
much money as yielded ninety-four dollars to each 
buccaneer. Through their ignorance of metals they 
missed a much greater booty. ‘There were seven hun- 
dred. pigs of plate'which they mistook for tin, on ac- 
count of its not being refined and fitted for coining. 
They only took one of the seven hundred pigs, and 
two thirds of this they melted down into bullets and 
otherwise squandered away. After having beaten along 
the coast, coming at times to anchor, making a few 
discoveries, and giving names to islands and bays, but 
taking no prizes, they sailed early in November from 
the ‘shores of Patagonia. Their navigation hence, as 
Captain Burney remarks, was more than could be 
imagined: it was like the journey of travellers by night 
in a strange country without a guide. The weather 
being very stormy, they were afraid to venture through 
the strait of Magalhanes, but ran to the south to go 
round the Tierra del Fuego. Spite of tempests, clouds, 
and darkness, and immense ice-bergs, they doubled in 
safety the redoubtable Cape Horn, nine months after 
their comrades, who went back by the isthmus of Darien, 





had left them. 
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On the 5th of December they made a division of such 
of their spoils as had been reserved. Each man’s share 
amounted to three hundred and twenty-eight pieces of 
eight. 

On January the 28th, 1682, they made the island of 
Barbadoes, where the British frigate Richmond was 
lying. “ We having acted in all our voyage without a 
commission,” says Ringrose, ‘dared not be so bold as 
to put in, lest the said frigate should seize us for pri- 
vateering, and strip us of all we bad got in the whole 
voyage.” They, therefore, sailed to Antigua. People 
may say what they choose about the virtues of old 
times! It is a notorious fact that statesmen and the 
servants of government were in those days corrupt, 
rapacious, dishunest., It seems to have been an es- 
tablished practice among the buccaneers to purchase 
impunity by bribing our governors of the West India 
islands. But at Antigua, Sharp now found, as Go- 
vernor, Colonel Codrington, an honest man, who would 
not allow his lady to accept of a present of jewels sent 
by the buccaneers as a propitiatory offering, nor give the 
buccaneers leave to enter the harbour. The buccaneers 
then separated. Some stole into Antigua on board of 
other craft; Sharp and some others landed at Nevis, 
whence they procured a passage to England. Their 
ship, the Trinidad, which they had captured in the Bay 
of Panama, was left to seven desperadoes of the com- 
pany, who having lost every farthing by gaming, had 
no inducement to lead them to England, but remained 
where they were, in the hope of picking up new asso- 
ciates, with whom they might again try their fortunes 
as free rovers. 

When Bartholomew Sharp arrived in England, he 
and a few of his men were apprehended and brought 
before a court of admiralty, where, at the instance of 
the Spanish ambassador, they were tried for piracies in 
the South Sea. One of the principal charges. against 
them was taking the Spanish ship Rosario, and killing 
the captain and one of her men. “ But it was proved,” 
says the author of an anonymous narrative, who was 
one of the Buccaneers tried, “ that the Spaniards fired 
at us first, and it was judged that we ought to defend 
ourselves.” I can hardly understand how it should 
have been so, but it is said. from the general defective- 
ness of the evidence produced, they all escaped con- 
viction. 

Three of Sharp’s men were also tried at Jamaica, one 
of whom * being wheedled into an open confession, was 
condemned and hanged; the other two stood it out, 
and escaped for want of witnesses to prove the fact 
against them.” 

“Thus terminated,” adds Captain Burney, ‘ what 
may be called the First Expedition of the Buccaneers 
in the South Sea; the-boat excursion by Morgan’s men 
in the Bay of Panama being of too little consequence to 
be so reckoned. They had now made successful experi- 
ments of the route both by sea and land; and the 
Spaniards in the South Sea had reason to apprehend a 
speedy renewal of their visit.” 

And indeed their visit was repeated the very next 
year. “On August the 23d, 1683,” says William Dam- 
pier, who had not had enough of his first expedition, 
* we sailed from Virginia, under the command of Cap- 
tain Cook, bound for the South Seas.’ Their ad- 
venturous, dangerous mode of life must have had strong 
charms for them, for besides Dampier and Cook, Lionel 
Wafer, Edward Davis, and Ambrose Cowley, went for 
the second time, and indeed nearly all of their crew, 
amounting to about seventy men, were old buccaneers. 


Their ship was called the Revenge, and mounted 
eighteen guns: an immense superiority over the craft 
with which they had already scoured those seas, and 
which had not even a single large gun on board. 

Quite enough has been said to give the reader a no- 
tion of the mode of proceeding and living of these 
marauders. Without including an account of the dis- 
coveries they made in the South Sea, and the additions 
Dampier and Wafer procured to our knowledge of the 
natural history of those parts of the globe, and of the 
manners and habits of the savages who inhabited them, 
a continuation of the narrative of the buccaneers would 
be monotonous; and to include these would occupy too 
much space, and not be germane to a work like the 
present. I will, therefore, mention only a few par- 
ticulars, and hasten to the extinction of these extraordi- 
nary associations. 

When the Revenge got into the South Sea, they were 
surprised to find another English ship there. This 
ship had been fitted out in the river Thames, under a 


piratical voyage. Her commander was one John Eaton, 
who readily agreed to keep company with Cook. Cook 
died in July, just as they made Cape Blanco, and Ed- 
ward Davis, the second in command, was unanimously 
elected to succeed him. This man, though a buccaneer, 
had many good and some great qualities. Humane 
himself, he repressed the ferocity of his companions; 
he was. prudent, moderate, and steady; and such was 
his commanding character, and the confidence his 
worth and talent inspired, that no rival authority was 
ever set up against him, but the lawless and capricious 
freebooters obeyed him implicitly in all that he ordered. 
For a long while he maintained his sway, not only over 
the two ships already mentioned, but over another 
English vessel, and over two hundred French, and 
eighty English buccaneers that crossed the isthmus of 
Darien, and joined him, besides other parties, that went 
from time to time to try their fortunes in the South 
Seas. 

By far the most interesting incident in the history of 
these marauders is found in this their second expedition 
in the Pacific. On their first cruise, when under the 
command of Watling, the buccaneers having been sud- 
denly scared away from the uninhabited island of Juan 
Fernandez by the appearance of three armed Spanish 
ships, left behind them one William, an Indian of the 
Mosquito tribe, whose attachment to the English ad- 
venturers has been mentioned. The poor fellow was 
absent in the woods, hunting goats for food for the 
buccaneers at\the time of the alarm, and they could 
spare no time to search after him. When this second 
expedition came near Juan Fernandez, on March 22d, 
1684, several of the buccaneers who had beén with 
Watling, and were still attached to their faithful Indian 
comrade William, were eager to discover if any traces 
could be found of him on the island, and accordingly 
made for it in great haste in a row-boat. 

In this boat was Dampier, who, marauder though he 
was, has described the scene with exquisite simplicity 
and feeling, and Robin a Mosquito Indian. As they 
approached the shore, to their astonishment and delight 
they saw William at the seaside waiting to receive 
them. 

“ Robin, his countryman,” says Dampier, “ was the 
first who leaped ashore from the. boat, and running to 
his brother Mosquito man, threw himself flat on his face 
at his feet, who helping him up and embracing him, fell 
flat with his face on the ground at Robin’s feet, and 
was by him taken up also. We stood with pleasure to 
behold the surprise, tenderness, and solemnity of this 
interview, which was exceedingly affectionate on both 
sides; and when their ceremonies were over, we, also, 
that stood gazing at them, drew near, each of us em. 
bracing him we had found here, who was overjoyed to 
see so many of his old friends come hither, as he 
thought, purposely to fetch him.” 

William had by this time lived in utter solitude for 
more than three years. The Spaniards knew that he 
had been left behind at the island, and several ships of 
that nation had stopped there and sent people in pursuit 
of him, but he, dreading they would put him to death 
as an ally of their persecutors, the English buccaneers, 
had each time fled and succeeded in concealing himself 
from their search. 

When his friends first sailed away and left him at 
Juan Fernandez, William had with him a musket, a 


his ammunition was expended,” continues Dampier, 
“ he contrived, by notching his knife, to saw the barrel 
of his gun into small pieces, wherewith he made har- 
poons, lances, hooks, and a long knife, heating the 
pieces of iron first in the fire, and then hammering them 
out as he pleased with stones. This may seem strange 
to those not acquainted with the sagacity of the Indians; 
but it is no more than what the Mosquito men were 
accustomed to in their own country.” He had worn 
out the English clothes with which he had landed, and 
now had no covering save a goatskin round his waist. 
For fishing, he made lines from sealskins cut into 
thongs. ‘ He had built himself a hut, halfa mile from 
the seashore, which he lined with goatskins, and slept 
on his couch or barbecu of sticks raised about two feet 
from the ground, and spread with goatskins.” He 
saw the buccaneers’ ships the day before, and with his 
quick sight perceived at a great distance, that from 
their rigging and manner of maneuvring they must be 
English; he therefore killed three goats, which he 
dressed with vegetables, and when his friends and libera- 
tors landed he had a feast ready prepared for them. 





pretence of trading, but with the intention of making a 


After having cruised for four years, Davis and many 


small horn of powder, a few shot, and a knife. “ When}, 


of his companions returned to the West Indies in 1688 
in time to benefit by a proclamation offering the king's 
pardon to all buccaneers who would claim it and quit 
their lawless way of life. “It was not,” says Captain 
Burney, “the least of fortune’s favours to this crew 
that they should find it in their power, without any cate 
or forethought of their own, to terminate a long course 
of piratical adventures in quietness and security.” 

By a short time after the return of Davis, all the bue. 
caneers, both French and English, had quitted the South 
Sea, most of them having effected a retreat across the 
isthmus, in which they met with some most desperate 
adventures. ‘They continued their depredations for a few 
years longer in the West Indian seas, and on the coasts 
of the Spanish main, but they never returned to the Pa. 
cific.’ 

On the accession of William III. a war between Great 
Britain and France, that had been an unusually long 
time at peace with each other, seemed inevitable. The 
French in the West Indies did not wait for its declara. 
tion, but attacked the English portion of St. Christopher, 
which island, by joint agreement, had been made the 
original and confederated settlement of the two nations, 
The English were forced to retire to the island of St, 
Nevis. ‘The war between France and England, which 
followed, lasted till nearly the end of William’s reign. 
The old ties of amity were rent asunder, and the bucca- 
neers, who had been so long leagued against the Spa- 
niards, now carried arms against each other, the French 
acting as auxiliaries to the regular forces of their nation, 
the English fighting under the royal flag of theirs. They 
never again confederated in any buccaneer cause. Had 
they been always united and properly headed—had con. 
quest and not plunder been their object, they might gra. 
dually have obtained possession of a great part of the 
West Indies—they might at once have established an in. 
dependent state among the islands of the Pacific ocean. 
The treaty of Ryswick, which was signed in Septem. 
ber 1697, and the views of the English and French cabi- 
nets as regarded Spain, and then, four years later, the 
accession of a Bourbon prince to the Spanish throne, led 
to the final suppression of these marauders. Many of them 
turned planters or negro drivers, or followed their pro- 
fession of sailors on board of merchant vessels; but others, 
who had good cruising ships, quitted the West Indies, 
separately, and went roving to different parts of the globe, 
“ Their distinctive mark, which they undeviatingly pre- 
served nearly two centuries, was their waging constant 
war against the Spaniards, and against them only.”— 
Now this was obliterated, and they no longer existed as 
buccaneers. 

I conclude with the words of Captain Burney, in which 
will be found a melancholy truth, but which, ¥ hope, from 
the amelioration of our colonial governments and our 
general improvement, will soon, as regards Englishmen 
and present times, appear like a falsehood. 

“In the history of so much robbery and outrage, the 

rapacity shown in some instances by the European 
governments in their West Indian transactions, and by 
governors of their appointment, appears in a worse light 
than that of the buccaneers, from whom, they being pro- 
fessed ruffians, nothing better was expected. ‘The superior 
attainments of Europeans, though they have done mueh 
towards their own civilisation, chiefly in humanising 
their institutions, have, in their dealings with the inha- 
bitants of the rest of the globe, with few exceptions, been 
made the instruments of usurpation and extortion. 
“ After the suppression of the buccaneers, and partly 
from their relics, arose a race of pirates of a more des- 
perate cast, so rendered by the increased danger of their 
occupation, who for a number of years preyed upon the 
commerce of all nations, till they were hunted down, and, 
it may be said, exterminated.” 


All my readers will remember that there has been @ 
doubt expressed, whether or not a dignitary of the Eng- 
lish church had not been in early life a buccaneer and a 
robber. I say all will remember it, because Lord Byron 
alliided to the circumstance in a note to “ The Corsair,” 
one of the fmest of his poems. : 

As, however, the passage is short as it is eurious, ! 
will quote it here. ; 

“In Noble’s continuation of Granger’s Biographical 
History there is a singular passage in his account 0 
Archbishop Blackbourne ; and.as in some measure Con- 
nected with the profession of the here of the foregoing 
poem, I cannot resist the temptation of extracting it— 
‘There is something mysterious in the history and cha- 
racter of Dr. Blackbourne. The former is but imperfectly 





known ; and report has even asserted he was a buccanect; 
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and that one of his brethren in that profession having 
asked, on his arrival in England, what had become of his 
old chum, Blackbourne, was answered, he is archbishop 
of York. We are informed, that Blackbourne was in- 
stalled sub-dean of Exeter in 1694, which office he re- 
signed in 1702; but after his successor Lewis Barnet’s 
death, in 1704, he regained it. In the following year he 
became dean; and in 1714 held with it the archdeanery 
of Cornwall. He was consecrated bishop of Exeter, 
February 24, 1716; and translated to York, November 
98, 1724, as a reward, according to court scandal, for 
uniting George I. to the Duchess of Munster. ‘This, 
however, appears to have been an unfounded calumny. 
As archbishop he behaved with great prudence, and was 
equally respectable as the guardian of the reyenues of the 
see. Rumour whispered he retained the vices of his youth, 
and that a passion for the fair sex formed an item in the 
list of his weaknesses; but so far from being convicted 
by seventy witnesses, he does not appear to have been 
directly criminated by one. In short, I look upon these 
aspersions as the etiects of mere malice. How is it 
possible a buccaneer should have been so good a scholar 
as Blackbourne certainly was? He who had so perfect a 
knowledge of the classics (particularly of the Greek tra- 

ians,) as to be able to read them with the same ease 
as he could Shakspeare, must have taken great pains to 
acquire the learned languages, and have had both leisure 
and good masters. But he was undoubtedly educated at 
Christ church college, Oxford.” These arguments do 
not appear to me to be very conclusive. Dampier, Lionel 
Wafer, Sharp, and others of the buccaneers, were men of 
considerable education. From their acquirements to the 
classical accomplishments of Blackbourne is indeed a 
step, but still it is only a question of degree, and in asso- 
ciations where there were such civilised men as they, 
there might be one still more cultivated, like Blackbourne. 
I have no anxiety to prove the identity of a robber and a 
bishop, but think there can be nothing so very improbable 
in the story, that a wild youth, even though educated at 
“Christ church college, Oxford,” should. have been a 
buccaneer in the West Indies, and then have returned, 
and, after a dubious reformation of his morals, have at- 
tained high church preferment, by his talents, his in- 
trigues, or by a fortunate patronage. “‘ He is allowed 
to have been a pleasant man; this, however, was turned 
against him, by its being said, he gained more hearts 
than souls.’ ”” 


—_—- 


Mr. Mac Farlane having, in the preceding narrations, 
confined himself to a particular class of American buc- 
caneers, we have prepared the following brief notices of 
Captain Blackbeard and Kid, who were long the terror 


of the American colonists, and give them in place of|the cause of the numerous vague tales we still occasion- 


some familiar and less exciting relations, which have 
been omitted. 

Mr. Watson, the annalist of Philadelphia, bears ample 
testimony that the legends of the pirates were of deep 
interest in the time of our forefathers; so much so, that 
the echo of their recitals, far as we are removed from 
their effects, has not ceased to vibrate upon our ears. ‘The 
annalist had not access to the “ History of the Pirates,” 
ftom which we have drawn our information, but he has 
inserted some particulars relative to their appearance in 
this city and neighbourhood which deserve a place here. 
He says— 


“Mrs. Bulah Coates, (once Jacquet,) the grandmother 
of Samuel Coates, Esq. now an aged citizen, told him 
that she had seen and sold goods to the celebrated Black- 
beard, she then keeping a store in High street, No. 77, 
where Beninghove now owns and dwells—a little west 
of Second street. He bought freely and paid well. She 
then knew it was him, and so did some others. But they 
were afraid to arrest him lest his crew, when they should 
hear of it, should avenge his cause, by some midnight 
assault. He was too politic to bring his vessel or crew 
within immediate reach; and at the same time was care- 

to give no direct offence in any of the settlements 
where they wished to be regarded as visiters and pur- 
chasers, &c. 

“Blackbeard was also seen at sea by the mother of the 
late Dr. Hugh Williamson of New York; she was then 
inher youth coming to this country, and their vessel was 
captured by him. ‘The very aged John Hutton, who died 
i Philadelphia in 1792, well remembered to have seen 


able period was engaged in privateering from the Island 
of Jamaica. He acted as a private sailor till the. year 


him to the command of a sloép he had made prize of. 
He continued in company with Hornigold until the latter 
was captured. In the spring of 1717 they sailed together 
from the Island of Providence for the American colonies, 
and took in their way a vessel from Havana, which 
they plundered, and a sloop from Bermuda, from which 
they took only a few gallons of wine, and dismissed her. 
They also captured a ship from Madeira, bound to South 
Carolina, from which they got considerable plunder. 


they started for the West Indies, and on the voyage made 
prize of a large French Guineaman. After various cruises 
they were shipwrecked on the coast of North Carolina, 
when Teach, hearing of a proclamation by which all 
pirates who surrendered were to be pardoned, went with 
twenty of his men to the governor of that state, and re- 
ceived certificates of having complicd with its terms. 


Blackbeard at Barbadoes after he had come in under the 
act of oblivion. This was but shortly before he made his 
last cruise, and was killed in 1718. The present aged 
Benjamin Kite has told me, that he had seen in his youth 
an old black man, nearly one hundred years of age, who 
had been one of Blackbeard’s pirates, by impressment. 
He lived many years with George Gray’s family, the 
brewer in Chestnut strect, near to Third street. The 
same Mr. Kite’s grandfather told him he well knew one 
Crane, a Swede, at the upper ferry on Schuylkill, who 
used to go regularly in his boat to supply Blackbeard’s 
vessel at State Island. He also said it was known that 
that freebooter used to visit an inn in High street, near 
to Second street, with his sword by his side. ‘There is a 
traditionary story, that Blackbeard and his crew used to 
visit and revel at. Marcushook, at the house of a Swedish 
woman, whom he was accustomed to call Marcus, as an 
abbreviation of Margaret. 

“ How long Blackbeard exercised his piracies before 
the years 1717 and °18, which terminated his profligate 
career, I am not enabled to say, but in this time the MS. 
papers in the Logan collection make frequent mention of 
him and others, as in that hateful pursuit. 

“In 1717, James Logan writes, saying, ‘We have 
been extremely pestered with pirates who now swarm in 
America, and increase their numbers by almost every 
vessel they take—[compelling them to enter by coercion 
or otherwise.] If speedy care be not taken they will be- 
come formidable, being now at least fifteen hundred 
strong. They have very particularly talked of visiting 
this place; many of them being well acquainted with it, 
and some born in it, for they are generally all English, 
and therefore know that our government can make no 
defence.’ 

“In October, 1718, James Logan again writes to Colo- 
nel Hunter, the governor of New York, by express, say- 
ing, ‘ We are now sending down a small vessel to seize 
those rogues, if not strengthened from sea. We are in 
manifest danger here, unless the king’s ships (which 
seem careless of the matter) take some notice of us; they 
probably think a proprietary government no part of their 
charge. It is possible, indeed, that the merchants of New 
York, some of them I mean, might not be displeased to 
hear we are all reduced to ashes. [Even so carly it seems 
there were jealousies of trade!] Unless these pirates be 
deterred from coming up our rivers by the fear of men 
of war outside to block them in, there is nothing but 
what we may fear from them, for that unhappy pardon 
[the same ‘Teach before embraced,] has given them a 
settled correspondence every where, and an opportunity 
{mark this] of lodging their friends where they please to 
come to their assistance; and nowhere in America, 
{mark this!] | believe, so much as in this town.’ 

“ Such was the picture of piracy which once distressed 
and alarmed our forefathers, and shows in itself much of 


ally hear of Blackbeard and the pirates.” 


From a very scarce book now before us, entitled “ A 
General History of the Pyrates, from their first rise and 
settlement in the Island of Providence to the present 
time, by Charles Johnson, 4th edition, London, 1726,” 
which was evidently prepared with constant reference to 
authentic documents, we have collected the following 
particulars. 


BLACKBEARD. 


Edward Teach, better known by the name of Buack- 
BEARD, was born in Bristol, England, and for a consider- 


1716, when a Captain Hornigold, a noted pirate, raised 


After cleaning their vessel on the coast of Virginia, 


But it does not appear that their submission was from any 
reformation, but only to gain time to prepare for a re- 
newal of their deeds of iniquity. An opportunity soon 
presented, with a fair prospect of success, Teach having 
in the interim cultivated a good understanding with 
Charles Eden, the governor above mentioned. He had 
brought in, some time before, a merchantman, of which, 
says Johnson, Eden contrived to give him possession, 
through a packed vice-admiralty court, held at. Bath 
Town, though it was notorious that he had never held a 
commission in his life, and that the vessel in questidn bé- 
longing to English merchants had been taken in time of 
peace. Before Teach sailed he married-a girl of about 
sixteen, the governor performing ‘the ceremony—this, it 
is said, made his fourteenth wife! What acts of piracy 
he committed on this voyage we have no data for ascer- 
taining. 

In June 1718, he steered his course for Bermuda, and 
met two or three English vessels, which he robbed of 
provisions, stores, and other necessaries. When near 
Bermuda, he fell in with two French ships; one of them 
was loaded with sugar and cocoa, and the other in bal- 
last; the latter he dismissed, with both crews on board; 
the other he brought to North Carolina, where the 
governor and the pirates shared the plunder. Teach and 
his officers having made affidavit that they found their 
prize at sea, without a soul on board, the governor’s 
obedient court condemned her—his excellency having 
sixty hogsheads of sugar for his dividend, and his secre- 
tary, Mr. Knight, one; the collector for the province 
received twenty. 

But this affair was not yet completed; the ship re- 
mained, and it was possible somebody might come into 
the river who would recognise her, and thus discover 
their villany. ‘Teach, thinking it would be most prudent 
to destroy her, under pretence that she was in a leaky 
condition, and by sinking would destroy the entrance 
to the harbour, procured an order from the governor to 
set her on fire, which was accordingly done. She was 
burnt to the water’s edge, her hull sunk, and with it 
their fears of her ever rising in judgment against them 
disappeared. 

Blackbeard now entered on a petty course of piracy, 
infesting the whole colonial coast, but more particularly 
the waters of Virginia and the Delaware. In November, 
1718, Governor Spotswood of Virginia offered a reward 
for ‘Teach, dead or alive, of one hundred pounds; for 
every other commander of a pirate ship, forty pounds; 
for inferior officers, from fifteen to twenty pounds; and 
for every private, ten pounds. 

On the 17th of the same month, Lieutenant Maynard 
sailed from Kicquetan, in James river, in search of 
Blackbeard. On the 31st, in the evening, he came to the 
mouth of Ocracock inlet, where he got sight of the pirate. 
This expedition was managed with the greatest secrecy, 
the officer prudently stopping all boats and vessels he met 
with in the river, to prevent any intelligence reaching 
the outlaws. But, notwithstanding this caution, Black- 
beard had information of the design from Governor Eden, 
his secretary, Mr. Knight, having written him a letter, 
with the information that he had sent him four of his 
men, who were all he could muster, reminding him to 
be on his guard. The pirate, having frequently before 
been falsely alarmed, paid little attention to the advice, 
nor was he fully aware of the expedition till he actually 
saw the sloops. He immediately put his vessel in a state 
of defence. Having but about twenty-five men on board, 
he told them to sell their lives dearly, and then sat down 
to a drinking frolic with the master of a trading sloop, 
who it was suspected was rather too intimate with the 
pirate for his own credit. 

Lieutenant Maynard came to anchor in front of the 
inlet, but in the morning weighed, and sent his boats 
ahead of the sloops to sound. On coming within gun- 
shot of the pirates, he received their fire, and hoisting 
the king’s colours, stood directly for the enemy, when 
Blackbeard cut his cable, and endeavoured to make a 
running fight, keeping up a continued fire with bis guns, 
which Maynard could only answer with small arms, the 
shallowness of the navigation precluding their carrying 
cannon. In a little time Teach’s sloop ran aground, but 
the lieutenant’s drawing more water he could not come 
near him, and therefore anchored within gun-shot. In 
order to lighten the vessel, so as to run him aboard, May- 
nard threw ever all the ballast and water, weighed, and 
stood for the pirate. Blackbeard hailed him with an oath, 
and demanded who they were and whence they came. 
The Lieutenant made answer, “ You seé by our colours 
that we are no pirates.” Blackbeard ordered him to send 
a boat aboard, that he might see who he was, but he 








was answered that they could not spare the boat, but 
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would come aboard with the sloop as soon as they could. 
The pirate took a glass of liquor, and drinking to his 
opponent, swore he would neither give nor receive quar- 
ters; Maynard replied, he expected none, nor would he 
give any. 

By this time, Blackbeard’s vessel made an attempt to 
escape as the sloops were rowing towards him, and he 
fired a broadside, charged, says the historian, “ with all 
manner of small shots.” ‘The deck of Maynard’s vessel 
being unprotected, twenty of his men were either killed 
or wounded, but the crew still kept to their oars, deter- 
mined on capture. Fearing another broadside, the 
lieutenant ordered all the men below, except the helms- 
man, who, with himself, solely occupied the deck. ‘The 
helmsman was ordered to lay close, and the hands below 
had received previous orders to be instantly ready on a 
given signal. When the two vessels came in contact, 
Teach’s men threw case-bottles on board of Maynard’s, 
filled with powder and small shot, slugs, and pieces 
of lead or iron, with a lighted match in the mouth. 
Exploding on the deck, they would have done great 
execution, if the men had not been in safety in the hold. 
Blackbeard, seeing few or none of the hands, told his 
men that they were all killed, except three or four, and 
proposed to jump aboard, and cut them to pieces. No 
sooner said than done; under the smoke of one of the ex- 
ploded case-bottles, he sprang on deck, followed by four- 
teen men, who were not perceived by Maynard till the 
smoke had somewhat cleared off. The signal being 
given, in a moment the two parties were engaged in 
deadly combat, Blackbeard and the lieutenant firing the 
first shots at each other, by which the pirate received a 
wound. They then engaged at arms’ length with swords, 


till the lieutenant’s weapon unluckily broke, when, step- {life ; the other pistol did no execution. Blackbeard being 


ping back to cock a pistol, Blackbeard raised his cutlass, 


and was in the act of striking, when one of Maynard’s |oath, that if he did not now and, then kill one of them, 


men gave him a terrible wound in the neck and throat, 
Maynard receiving only a small cut over his fingers. 

The parties were now Closely and warmly engaged, the 
lieutenant and twelve men against Blackbeard and fourteen, 


“ till the sea was tinctured with blood round the vessel.” |ordinary quantity of hair with which his head and face 


Blackbeard received a shot in his body from Maynard’s 
pistol, but still stood his ground, fighting with great fury, 


till he had received twenty-five wounds, five of them by |to an extravagant length. — 
At length, as he was cocking another pistol, hav-|¢eyes, and he was in the habit of twisting it with ribbons 
ing already fired several, he fell dead on the deck. Eight |into small tails, and turning them up about his ears. In 
of his men shared the same fate, and the others, much|time of action he wore a sling over his shoulders, with 
wounded, jumped overboard, and called out for quarters, three brace of pistols, hanging in holsters; and still fur- 
which was granted, though it was only prolonging their | ther to render his horrible countenance terrific, he stuck 
The second sloop under Maynard’s |lighted matches under his hat, which appearing on each 
command, which had been aground, now came up, and side of his face, his eyes naturally looking fierce and 
attacked the men in Blackbeard’s vessel who had not} wild, made him appear altogether like a demon. His dis- 
position corresponded to his appearance, a more reckless 

Here was an end to the great terror of the colonies,}wretch having rarely graced the annals of piracy. He 
and of a wretch, who, had he been employed in a good |appeared desirous to impress his followers with the belief; 
Lieutenant May-|that he was a devil incarnate. 
nard deserved great praise for his bravery in following |intoxicated, he proposed to his followers to make a little 
such a desperado with very small vessels, whose draught hell of their own, and see how long it could be borne. 
would not admit of their carrying cither ordinance or a| Accordingly, three or four of them descended to the 
hold, and closing up all the hatches, filled several pots 


shot. 


lives a few days. 
boarded, and came off equally victorious. 


cause, might have passed for a hero. 


sufficient numerical force. 


When they got possession of the piratical vessel, they | with brimstone, and then set it on fire. 
found a negro with a lighted match in the powder room, |effluvia as long as possible, but being nearly suffocated 
waiting for commands to blow all up, which were to|two of the men called out for air, and after some time 
have been given if Maynard and his men should enter |their commander opened the hatches, not a little pleased 
that he had held out the longest. 
been to destroy the conquerors with themselves, and from |comrades the night previous to his death, one of them 
this they were only saved by the prudent precaution of}asked him, in case he was killed, whether his wife knew 
the commander in keeping his men in the hold till the}where he had buried his money. He answered, that 
pirates left their own vessel. The negro, when he found |“ nobody but himself and old Nick knew where it was.” 
how things were going, could scarcely be persuaded from |An idea long prevailed, and still exists, for aught we 
know, in various parts of the neighbouring states, that 
The lieutenant caused Plackbeard’s head to be severed | Blackbeard had deposited pots of moncy in various se- 
The writer has met with more than one|the Philadelphia Atheneum,) which contained many 


and seem likely to prove victorious ; the intention having 


setting fire to the powder. 


from his body, and hanging it up at the boltsprit head, |cure places. 


ter so than falling out among yourselves. I expect the 
governor this night or to-morrow, who I believe would 
be likewise glad to see you before you go. 1 have not 
time to add, save my hearty respects to you, and am 
your real friend, 

“T, KNIGHT.” 


Some traders in New York were also implicated by 
the letters found on board. 

When the lieutenant came to Bath Town, he seized 
the governor’s store-house, and his sixty hogsheads of 
sugar, as well as honest Mr. Knight’s. The latter did 
not long survive. this discovery; being apprehensive he 
might be called to account, he became ill with fright, 
and died in a few days. 
After the wounded men had recovered, the lieutenant 
sailed back to James river, with Blackbeard’s head still 
at the boltsprit head, having on board fifteen prisoners, 
thirteen of whom were afterwards hanged. It appearing 
on trial that one of them, Samuel Odell, was taken out of} 
the trading sloop only the night before the engagement, 
he was pardoned. Odell had no less than seventy wounds 
in various parts of the body, notwithstanding which he 
lived and was cured of them all. The other person who 
escaped the gallows was named Israel Hands. He hap- 
pened not to have been in the fight, but was taken after- 
wards ashore, at Bath ‘Town, having been some time 
before disabled by Blackbeard in the following manner. 
One night, when drinking in his cabin with Hands, the 
pilot, and another individual, Blackbeard, without any. 
provocation, privately drew out a small pair of pistols, 
and, blowing out the candle, discharged them at his com- 
pany. Hands was shot through the knee, and lamed for 


asked the meaning of this, coolly answered with an 
they would forget who he was. Hands being taken, was 
tried and condemned, but pleaded his majesty’s pardon, 
and by some juggling escaped with his life. 
Teach owed his nickname of Blackbeard to the extra- 


were covered. His beard was of a jet black, in full keep- 
ing with his black or bloody flag, and suffered to grow 


On one occasion, when 


They bore the 


Sitting up with ‘his 


sailed for Bath Town, to procure surgical aid for his |in: belie: ! 
wounded men. In rummaging the pirates’ sloop, several | friend, Mr. Watson, in his very amusing book, says— 
letters were found which discovered their correspondence 
with Governor Eden’s secretary, of which the following 
is a copy, preserved in Williamson’s History of North 


Carolina. 
“ November 17, 1717. 


Hence it was not rare to hear of persons having seen a 
shpook or ghost, or of having dreamed of it a plurality 
of times; thus creating a sufficient incentive to dig on 


prestigeous kind with much humour. When he Was 
about twenty-one years of age, a tailor who was mea. 
suring him for a suit of clothes happencd to say, ‘ Now 
Thomas, if you and I could only find some of the money 
of the sea-robbers, (the pirates,) we might drive mi 
coach for life? The sincerity and simplicity with which 
he uttered this, caught the attention of young Forrest 
and when he went home he began to devise some scheme 
to be amused with his credulity and superstition. There 
was a prevailing belief that the pirates had hidden man 
sums of money and much of treasure about the banks of 
the Delaware. Forrest got an old parchment, on which 
he wrote the dying testimony of one John Hendricks 
executed at Tyburn for piracy, in which he stated he had 
deposited a‘chest and a pot of money at Cooper’s Point 
inthe Jerseys. This parchment he smoked, and grave to 
it the appearance of antiquity; calling on his German 
tailor, told him he had found it among his father’s papers 
who got it in England from the prisoner whom he visited 
in prison. This he showed to the tailor as a precious 
paper, which he could by no means lend out of his hands, 
This operated the desired effect. 

“ Soon after, the tailor called on Forrest with one Am- 
bruster, a printer, who he introduced as capable of ‘print. 
ing any spirit out of hell,’ by his knowledge of the black 
art. He asked to sce the parchment; he was delighted 
with it, and confidently said he could conjure Hendricks 
to give up the money. A time was appointed to meet in 
an upper room of a public house in Philadelphia, by 
night, and the innkeeper was let into the secret by For. 
rest. By the night appointed, they had prepared by a 
closet 2 communication with a room above their sitting 
room, so as to lower down by a pulley the invoked ghost, 
who was represented by a young man entirely sewed up 
in a close white dress, on which were painted black-eyed 
sockets, mouth, and bare ribs with dashes of black be- 
tween them, the outside and inside of the legs and thighs 
blacked, so as to make white bones conspicuous. About 
twelve persons met in all, seated around a table. Am- 
bruster shuffled and read out cards, on which were in. 
scribed the names of saints, telling them he should bring 
Hendricks to encompass the table, visible or invisible he 
could not tell. At the words, John Hendricks ‘ du rer- 


It came entirely up to his |fluchter cum heraus, the pulley was heard to reel, the 


closet door to fly open, and John Hendricks, with ghastly 
appearance, to stand forth. The whole were dismayed 
and fled, save Forrest the brave.’ After this, Ambruster, 
on whom they all depended, declared that he had by 
spells got permission to take up the money. A day was 
therefore appointed to visit the Jersey shore, and to dig 
there by night. The parchment said it lay between two 
great stones. Forrest, therefore, prepared two black men, 
to be entirely naked, except white petticoat-breeches; 
and these were to jump each on the stone whenever they 
came to the pot, which had been-previously put there. 
These frightened off the company for a little. When 
they next essayed, they were assailed by cats, tied two 
and two, to whose tails were spiral papers of gunpowder, 
which illuminated and whizzed, while the cats whawled. 
The pot was at length got up, and brought in great 
triumph to Philadelphia wharf: but oh, sad disaster! 
while helping it out of the boat, Forrest, who managed 
it, and was handing it up to the tailor, trod upon the 
gunnel and filled the boat, and, holding on to the pot, 
dragged the tailor into the river—it was lost! For years 
afterwards, they reproached Forrest for that loss, and de- 
clared he had got the chest by himself, and was enriched 
thereby. He favoured the conccit, until at last they 
actually sued him on a writ of treasure trove; but their 
lawyer was persuaded to give it up as idle. Some years 
afterwards, Mr. Forrest wrote a very humourous play, 
(which I have seen printed, and a copy of it is now In 


instance of positive belief in these idle stories, and his] incidents of this kind of superstition. It gave such 
Y : : _ | offence to the parties represented, that it could not be 
“The conceit was, that sometimes they killed a pri-| exhibited on the stage. 
soner, and interred him with it, to make his ghost kecp| it had much of broken English and German-English 
his vigils there as a guard ‘ walking his weary round.’| verses, to wit: 


I remember some lines in it, for 


‘* My dearest wife, in all my life, 
Ich neber was so frighten'd, 
De spirit come and I did run 

















“ My friend— 


“Tf this finds you in the harbour, I would have the spot. 


you make the best of your way up as soon as possible 
your affairs will let you. I have something more to say 
to you than at present I can write. The bearer will tell 
you the end of our Indian war, and Ganet can tell you in 


part what I have to say to you, so refer you in some |age of 83, had been in his carly days a youth of much 
frolic and-fun, always well disposed to give time and ap- 


measure to him. 


“T really think those three men are heartily sorry at | plication to forward a joke. 


their difference with you, and will be very willing to ask |] 


** Dream after dream ensues; 
And still they dream that they shall still succeed, 
And stiil are disappointed !’’ 


timself in the credulity of some of the German families. 


“Twas juste like tundcr mit lightening.”’ 


“Several aged persons have occasionally pointed out 


to me the places where persons to their knowledge, had 


dug for pirates’ money. The'small hill once on the north 


“Colonel Thomas Forrest, who dicd in 1828, at the] side of Coates strect, near to Front street, was well re- 
membered by John Brown as haying been much dug: 
Colonel A. J. Morris, now in his ninetieth year, has told 
He found much to amuse| me, that in his early days very much was said of Black- 


beard and the pirates, both by young and old. Tales 








your pardon. IfI may advise, be friends again ; its bet- 


I have heard -him relate some of his anecdotes of the 





were frequently current that this and that person had 
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Ss 
heard of some of his discovered treasure. Persons in the 
city were named as having profited by his depredations. 
But he thought those things were not truc. 

“ As late,as the year 1792, the shipcarpenters formed 
a party to dig for pirates’ money on the Cohocksine 
creek, northwest of the causeway, under a large tree. 
They got frightened off. And it came out afterwards, 
that a waggish ncighbour had enacted diabolus to their 
discomfiture.” 

Smith, the historian of New York, remarks—* It is 
certain, that the pirates were frequently in the Sound, 
and supplied with provisions by the inhabitants of Long 
Island, who, for many years afterwards, were so in- 
fatuated with a notion that the pirates buried great 
quantities of money along the coast, that there is scarcely 
a point of land, or an island, without the marks of their 
auri sacrt fames. Some credulous people have ruined 
themsclyes by these researches, and propagated a thou- 
sand idle fubles, current to this day, among our country 
farmers.” 'I’o prove the fallacy of these stories no argu- 
ment is necessary; Williamson states that Blackbeard’s 
“treasures, which vulgar credulity, prone to believe a 
wonderful story, had passed to his account, were of no 
use to himself at least. ‘The man who is said and be- 
lieved to have buried pots or chests of money, in every 
deep creek along our coasts, had not the means of sup- 
porting himself on shore when he left off cruising.” 

Johnson has one more anecdote of this famous free- 
bootcr, with which he closes his annals of Captain Teach. 
Those of his crew who were taken alive, told a story in 
which they placed implicit reliance,—that when out upon 
a cruise, they discovered there was one man on board 
more than their complement. He was seen for several 
days among them—sometimes upon deck, and sometimes 
below—but was entircly unknown to any of the hands, 
and disappeared suddenly, without any one’s knowledge. 
This individual these superstitious and ignorant wretches 
firmly believed was the devil! 





CAPTAIN KID. 


Captain Kid’s piracies are of an earlier date than 
Blackbeard’s, and, being carried on at a greater distance 
from our shores, excited less attention among the mass 
of the people. From Johnson’s history, and other sources, 
the following facts have been collected. 


It appears, that before the Earl of Bellamont sailed to 
take command as governor of the provinces of Massachu- 
setts Bay and New Hampshire, in 1698, he became ac- 
quainted with Robert Livingston, Esq. the ancestor of 
the present Livingstons of New York, who was then in 
England, prosecuting his own affairs before the Council. 
The earl took occasion to mention to Mr. Livingston the 
scandal which attached to the province on account of the 
pirates. The latter confessed the reports in circulation 
were well founded, and introduced the earl to Captain 
Kid, whom he recommended as a man of integrity and 
courage, well acquainted with the pirates and their ren- 
dezvous, and who would undertake to apprehend them, if 
the king would employ a good sailing frigate of thirty 
guns and one hundred and fifty men. Bellamont laid the 
proposal before the king, who consulted the admiralty 
upon the subject; this project was, however, dropped, 
and Mr. Livingston then proposed.a private adventure 
against the pirates, offering to be concerned with Kid to 
the amount of one fifth of the cost of outfit, and to be 
himself responsible for Kid’s faithful execution of the 
commission. ‘The king then gave his approval to the 
plan, and reserved to himself a tenth share, to show that 
he was concerned in the enterprise. Lord Chancellor 
Somers, and others of high standing, joined in the 
scheme, agrecing to make up a sum of six thousand 
pounds, leaving the management of the whole affair to 
Lord Bellamont, who gave orders to Kid to pursue his 
commission, which was in the usual form. 

Kid sailed from Plymouth for New York, in. April, 
1696, bearing also a commission, to justify him in taking 
French merchant ships, King William being then at 
war with that nation. His vesscl, the Adventure Galley, 
carried thirty guns and eighty men; on the voyage they 
captured a French “ Banker,” . and, arriving at New 
York, Kid advertised for more men, offering every one 
Who joined a share of what should be taken, His'com- 
pany was thus increased to one hundred and fifty men, 
with which crew he sailed, first for Madeira, where he 
took in wine and other articles, and proceeded to Bona- 
vista, to procure salt. He now bent his course to Mada- 


The pirates were most of them out in search of prey, 
so that according to the best information [id could ob- 
tain, there were none of their vessels about the island. 
After watering and taking in provisions Kid stecred for 
the coast of Malabar, and made an unsuccessful cruise. 
It does not appear that, up to this period, he had any de- 
sign of turning buccaneer himself, for on the last named 
voyage he fell in with several India ships, richly laden, 
to which he offered no violence, though his crew was 
numerous enough to have captured the whole; he soon, 
however, began to open his views to the men, by inform- 
ing them that the Mocha fleet, which was to set sail 
shortly, would make their fortunes. Finding that none 
of them made any objection, he ordered a boat out, well 
manned, to go on the coast to make discoveries, com- 
manding them to take a prisoner and bring him aboard, 
or procure intelligence by any other method. The boat 
returned in a few days, bringing him word that they saw 
fourteen or fifteen ships ready to sail, some with Dutch 
and others with Moorish flags. 

Kid must have determined to turn pirate in conse- 
quence of his disappointments and apprehensions lest his 
owners, on discovering his want of success, should dis- 
miss him. Whatever his motives might have been, he 
soon fell in with the fleet, and firing into a Moorish ship 
the others bore down upon him, and obliged him to sheer 
off; but, having commenced hostilities, he soon captured 
a small vessel, belonging to Moorish merchants, the mas- 
ter of which was an Englishman, named Parker ; Kid 
foreed him and a Portuguese, the only Europeans on 
board, to join his crew, the first for pilot, and the other 
as interpreter. He also used the men very cruelly, 
causing them to be hoisted up by their arms, and drubbed 
with a cutiass, in order to make them confess where their 
money was concealed, but as they had neither gold nor 
silver on board, he took nothing from the vessel but a 
little coffee and pepper. : 

The news of-this piracy soon spread, and a Portuguese 
man-of-war was sent out in search of the new pirate; 
meeting with Kid, a savage battle was fought, in which 
both ships were more or less injured, and our hero, find- 
ing the enemy too strong for him to entertain the hope 
of coming off conqueror, hoisted sail and made off. 

Meeting with better success soon after, Kid was seized 
with a fit of penitence, entertaining fears that his con- 
duct would eventually bring him to the gallows; after 
overhauling a Dutch ship without committing any vio- 
lence, his crew mutinied, and the dispute ended with his 
laying one of his men dead at his feet. His conscience 
does not appear to have troubled-him long. Coasting 
along Malabar, he met a great number of boats, all of 
which he plundered, as well as a Portuguese ship, of 
which he kept possession a week, and having extracted 
some cases of India goods, thirty jars of butter, with 
some wax, iron, anda hundred bags of rice, he let her go. 

Landing on one of the Malabar islands for wood and 
water, his cooper was murdered by the natives, upon 
which Kid burnt and pillaged several of their houses. 
Having captured one of the islanders, he hung him to a 
tree, and commanded one of his men to shoot him; after 
which, putting to sea, he captured a Moorish ship of 400 
tons, richly laden. The share of each man, after the 
cargo was sold, amounted to two hundred pounds, and 
Kid’s to eight thousand, sterling. Putting some of his 
men on board his prize, the two set sail for Madagascar, 
where he fraternised with some noted pirates, supplying 
them with such articles as they stood in need of. Find. 
ing his galley no longer sea-worthy, he transferred his 
quarters to the recently captured ship, the “ Queda Mer- 
chant,” and was soon placed in a situation of great dis- 
tress by the desertion of the principal part of his crew, who 
either absconded on shore or joined other captains; about 
forty only remaining with him. Touching at Amboyna, 
he was informed that the news of his piracies had reached 
England, and that he was there declared a pirate, a mo- 
tion having been made in the House of Commons to 
enquire into the conduct of the parties who had fitted 
out the expedition, and even for their expulsion from 
their places; this however was rejected by a large ma- 
jority. Some of them were afterwards impeached, but 
acquitted, and Lord Bellamont published a pamphlet jus- 
tifying himself from the aspersions cast upon his charac- 
ter. A proclamation had been published, offering the 
king’s free pardon to all such pirates as should surrender 
themselves before the last day of April, 1699; in this, 
however, Avery and Kid were excepted by name. 

When Kid left Amboyna, he could have known nothing 
of this exception, or he would not have been so infatuated 
as to have run himself into the meshes of his enemies. 
Relying upon his interest with Lord Bellamont, and_be- 


some of the ships he had taken, would hush up the affair, 
while his booty would gain him new friends, he sailed 
directly for New York, where he no sooner landed, than 
the whole company was arrested by Lord B.’s orders, 
together with their papers and effects. At first they were 
admitted to bail, but were afterwards put in strict con- 
finement, and finally sent to England for trial. 

At an admiralty sessions, held at the Old Bailey in 
1701, Captain Kid, Nicholas Churchill, James Howe, 
Robert Lumley, William Jenkins, Gabriel Loff, Hugh 
Parrot, Richard Barlicorne, Abel Owens, and Darby 
Mullins, were —— for piracy and robbery on the 
high seas, and all found guilty, except three, Lumley, 
Jenkins, and Barlicorne, who, proving themselves under 
indentures to some ofticers of the ship, were acquitted. 
The others had availed themselves of the pardon and 
surrendered. 

Kid was also tried for murder and found guilty, though 
he plead his own innocence and the villany of his men, 
declaring that he went out in a laudable employment; 
that the men often mutinied, and did as they pleased; 
that he was threatened to be shot in his cabin, and that 
ninety-five left him at one time, and set fire to his boat, 
so that he was prevented from bringing his ship home, 
or the prizes he took, to have them regularly condemned. 
He called a witness to prove his good character and bra- 
very, but the evidence against him being full and par- 
ticular, about a week afterwards he and his companions 
were executed at Execution Dock, and afterwards hung 
up in chains at some distance from each other, where 
their bodies were exposed for many years. 

Mr. Watson has preserved the “* Ballad of Captain 
Kid, a great rarity in the present day, although the 
pensive tones are still known to some.” As a curiosity 
in its way we here insert it; the tune was the same as 
that of the eccentric song, “ Farewell, ye blooming 
youth,” &c. 


My name was Captain Kid, 
When I sail’d, when I sail’d, 
My name was Captain Kid, 
And so wickedly I did, 
God’s laws-I did forbid, 
When I sail’d, when I sail’d. 


I roam’d from sound to sound, 
And many a ship I found, 
And them I sunk or burn’d, 
When I sail’d, when I sail’d. 


I murdered William Moore, 
And laid him in his gore, 

Not many leagues from shore, 
When I sail’d, when I sail’d. 


Farewell to young and old, 
All jolly seamen bold ; 
You’re welcome to my gold, 
For I must die, I must die. 


Farewell to Lunnon town, 
The pretty girls all round; 
No pardon can be found, 
And I must die, I must die. 


Farewell, for I must die, 
Then to eternity, 

In hideous misery, 

I must lie, I must lie. 





The foregoing narratives we have compiled from Cap- 
tain Johnson’s work, much of which is nearly unintelli- 
gible by the superabundance of his phraseology. In the 
Appendix to his fourth edition, he expresses some doubt 
as to the culpability of Governor Eden, but the letter 
from his secretary, previously quoted, and other corro- 
borating circumstances, have left a suspicion upon his 
character which will not easily be effaced. As this is a 
curious piece of colonial history but rarely referred to, 
we may add, that Dr. Williamson, author of the History 
of South Carolina, appears to give full credit to the story, 
stating, that “ Eden’s administration was chequered by 
trouble, and clouded by disgrace, that he might and 
should have prevented—His conduct,” he continues, 
“when viewed in the most favourable light, was very 
imprudent, although his guilt was not fully established.” 
Another governor, Robert Quarry, of South Carolina, 
was degraded, in 1681, for harbouring pirates, and the 








gascar, the known rendezvous of pirates, where he arrived 
in February, 1697. 





lieving that a French pass or two he had found on board 





character of Fletcher, the resident governor of New York 
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before the appointment of Lord Bellamont, was also 
stained with the same reproach, having been strongly 
suspected of confederating with Kid and his associates. 
When that pirate was secured, it was discovered that 
Nicoll, a member of the governor’s council, had received 
bribes for granting protections to pirates who frequented 
the Sound. Lord Bellamont’s. council advised that 
Fletcher should be sent to England, to be tried for 
piracy; and that Nicoll should be tried in the colony, 
but, according to Smith’s History of New York, their 
advice was never carried into execution, probably owing 
to a want of evidence against the parties. 
—>— 


CHINESE PIRATES. 


The celestial empire, spite of the boasted wisdom of its 
government, and the virtue and order that have been 
supposed to reign there for so many centuries, is no 
more free from robbers than countries of less ancient 
date and inferior pretension. On the contrary, if we ex- 
cept India, no part of the world has, in our time, wit- 
nessed such formidable and numerous associations of 
freebooters. ‘These Chinese robbers were pirates, and I 
am disposed to give a sketch of them and their adven- 
tures, as a striking pendant to the preceding chapter on 
the Buccaneers of America; and this, because I am 
not only in possession of a most curious account of 
the suppression or pacification of the rovers, translated 
from the original Chinese, but of a corroboration written 
by an Englishman, who was so unfortunate as to fall 
into their hands, and to see his comrades (English sailors) 
obliged to take part in their marauding and murderous 
expeditions. 

For the translation of Yuen Tsze’s “ History of the 
Pirates who infested the China Sea from 1807 to 1810,” 
we are indebted to that excellent institution, the Oriental 
Translation Fund, and to the labours of the distingnished 
Orientalist, Mr. Charles Fried Neumann; and for the 
Narrative (first published in Wilkinson’s Travels to Chi- 
na) of his captivity and treatment amongst the Ladrones, 
(pirates,) to Richard Glasspoole, Esq. of the Hon. East 
India Company’s service, a gentleman who is still living. 
I shall make out my account of the Chinese pirates from 
either of these two authorities. 

The Ladrones, as they were christened by the Portu- 
guese of Macao, were originally a disaffected set of 
Chinese, that revolted against the oppression of the Man- 
darines. The first scene of their depredations was the 
western coast, about Cochin-China, where they began by 
attacking small trading vessels in row boats, carrying 
from thirty to forty men each. They continued this 
system of piracy, and thrived and increased in numbers 
under it for several years. At length the fame of their 
successes, and the oppression and horrid poverty and 
want that many of the lower order of Chinese laboured 
under, had the effect of augmenting their bands with 
astonishing rapidity. Fishermen and other destitute 
classes flocked by hundreds to their standard, and their 
audacity growing with their numbers, they not merely 
swept the coast, but blockaded all the principal rivers, 
and attacked and took several large government war 
junks, mounting from ten to fifteen guns each. 

These junks being added to their shoals of boats, the 
pirates formed a tremendous fleet, which was always 
along shore, so that no small vessel could safely trade on 
the coast. When they lacked prey on the sea, they aid 
the land under tribute. They were at first accustomed 
to go on shore and attack the maritime villages, but be- 
coming bolder, they, like the buccaneers, made long in- 
land journeys, and surprised and plundered even large 
towns. 

An energetic attempt made by the Chinese government 
to destroy them, only increased their strength; for in 
their very first rencounter with the pirates, twenty-eight 
of the imperial junks struck, and the remaining twelve 
saved themselves by a precipitate retreat. 

The captured junks, fully equipped for war, were a 
great acquisition to the robbers, whose numbers now in- 
creased more rapidly than ever. They were in their 
plenitude of power in the year 1809, when Mr. Glass. 
poole had the misfortune to fall into their hands, at which 
time, that gentleman supposed their force to consist of 
70,000 men, navigating eight hundred: large vessels, and 
one thousand small ones, including row boats. They 
were divided into six large squadrons, under different 
flags :—the red, the yellow, the green, the blue, the black, 
and the white. “ These wasps of thc ocean,” as the Chi- 


nese historian pertinently calls them, were further dis- 
tinguished by the names of their respective commanders. 
Of these commanders a certain Ching-yih had been the 
most distinguished by his valour and conduct. By de- 
grees Ching obtained almost a supremacy of command 
over the whole united fleet; and so confident was this 
robber in his strength and daily augmenting means, that 
he aspired to the dignity of a great political character, 
and went so far as openly to declare his patriotic inten- 
tion of hurling the present Tartar family from the throne 
of China, and of restoring the ancient native Chinese 
dynasty. 

But unfortunately for this ambitious pirate, “ it hap- 
pened that on the seventeenth day of the tenth moon, in 
the year of Kea-King,” he perished in a heavy gale, and 
instead of placing a sovereign on the Chinese throne, he 
and his lofty aspirations were buried in the sea of China. 
And now comes the most remarkable passage in the his- 
tory of these pirates—remarkable with any class of men, 
but doubly so among the Chinese, who entertain more 
than the general oriental opinion of the inferiority, or 
nothingness, of the fair sex. 

On the death of Ching-yih, his legitimate wife had 
sufficient influence over the freebooters to induce them 
to recognise her authority in the place of her deceased 
husband's; and she appointed one Puouw as her lieutenant 
and prime minister, and provided that she should be con- 
sidered the mistress or the commander in chief of the 
united squadrons. 

This Paou had been a poor fisher boy, picked up with 
his father at.sea, while fishing, by Ching-yih, whose good 
will and favour he had the fortune to captivate, and by 
whom, before that pirate’s death, he had been made a 
headman or captain. The grave Chinese historian does 
not descend into such domestic particulars, but we may 
presume, from her appointing him to be her lieutenant, 
that Paou had been equally successful in’ securing the 
good graces of Mistress Ching, as the worthy translator 
somewhat irreverently styles our Chinese heroine. 

Instead of declining under the rule of a woman, the 
pirates became more enterprising than ever. Ching’s 
widow was clever as well as brave, and so was her licu- 
tenant Paou. Between them they drew up a code of 
laws for the better regulation of their freebooters. 

That the pirates might never feel the want of provi- 
sions and other supplies, it was ordered by Ching-yih’s 
widow, that every thing should be done to gain the com- 
mon country people to their interest. Wine, rice, and 
all other goods were to be paid for, as the villagers de- 
livered them: capital punishment was pronounced on 
every pirate who should take any thing of this kind by 
force, or without paying for it. And not only were 
these laws well calculated for their object, but the she 
commander in chief and her lieutenant Paou were vigi- 
lant in seeing them observed, and strict in every trans- 
action. 

By these means an admirable discipline was main- 
tained on board the ships, and the peasantry on shore 
never let the pirates want for gunpowder, provisions, or 
any other necessary. On a piratical expedition, cither to 
advance or to retreat without orders, was a capital offence. 

Under these philosophical institutions, and the guidance 
of a woman, the robbers continued to scour the China sea, 
plundering every vessel they came near; but it is to be 
remarked, in their delicate phraseology, the robbing of a 
ship’s cargo was not called by any such vulgar term—it 
was merely styled “ a transhipping of goods.” 

After some reverses the tarnished laurels of the 
pirates were however brightened; for when Tsuen- 
mow-Sun went to attack them in the bay of Kwangchow, 
the widow of Ching-yih, remaining quiet with part of 
her ships, sent her bold lieutenant Paou to make an attack 
on the front of the admiral’s line. When the fight was 
well begun, the rest of the pirate’s ships, that had been 
lying perdus, came upon the admiral’s rear, and pre- 
sently surrounded him. “Then,” saith the historian, 
“our squadron was scattered, thrown into disorder, and 
consequently cut to pieces: there was a noise which rent 
the sky; every man fought in his own defence, and 
scarcely a hundred remained together. The squad- 
ron of the wife of Ching-yih overpowered us by num. 
bers ; our commander was not able to protect his lines, 
they were broken, and we lost fourteen ships.” 

The next fight being very characteristically described, 
must be given entire in the words of our Chinese his- 
torian. 

“Our men of war escorting some merchant ships, in 
the fourth moon of the same year, happened to meet the 
pirate chief nicknamed, ‘The jewel of all the crew,’ 
cruising at sea. The traders became exceedingly fright- 
enced, but our commander said: ‘This not being the 





flag of the widow Ching-yih, we are a match for them; 
therefore we will attack and conquer them.’ Then 
ensued a battle; they attacked each other with guns 
and stones, and many people were killed and wounded, 
The fighting ceased towards the evening, and began 
again next morning. ‘The pirates and the men of 
war were very close to cach other, and they boasted 
mutually about their strength and valour. It was a 
very hard fight; the sound of cannon, and. the cries of 
the combatants, were heard some le* distant. The 
traders remained at some distance; they saw the pirates 
mixing gunpowder in their beverage,—they looked in. 
stantly red about the face and the eyes, and then fought 
desperately. This fighting continued three days and 
nights incessantly ; at last, becoming tired on both sides, 
they separated.” 

‘To understand this inglorious bulletin, the reader must 
rémember that many of the combatants only handled 
bows and arrows, and pelted stones, and that Chinese 
powder and guns are both exceedingly bad. The bathos 
of the conclusion does somewhat remind one of the 
Irishman’s despatch during the American war—* ]t 
was a bloody battle while it lasted; and the sergeant of 
marines lost his cartouche-box.” 

The pirates continuing their depredations, plundered 
and burned a number of towns and villages on the coast, 
and carried -off a number of prisoners of both sexes, 
From one place alone, they carried off fifty-three women. 
At length they separated: Mistress Ching plundering 
in one place ; Paou, in another ; O-po-tae, in another, &c, 

It was at this time that Mr. Glasspoole had the ill for. 
tune to fall into their power. This gentleman, then an 
officer in the East India Company’s-ship the Marquis of 
Ely, which was anchored under an island about twelve 
miles from Macao, was ordered to proceed to the latter 
place with a boat to procure a pilot. He left the ship in 
one of the cutters, with seven British seamen well armed, 
on the 17th September 1809. He reached Macao in 
safety, and having finished his business there and procured 
a pilot, returned towards the ship the following day. 
But, unfortunately, the ship had weighed anchor and 
was under sail, and in consequence of squally weather, 
accompanied with thick fogs, the boat could not reach 
her, and Mr. Glasspoole and his men and ‘the pilot 
were left at sea, in an open boat. “Our situation,” says 
that gentleman, “ was truly distressing—night closing 
fast, with a threatening appearance, blowing fresh, with 
hard rain and a heavy sea ; our boat very leaky, without 
a compass, anchor, or provisions, and drifting fast ona 
lee-shore, surrounded with dangerous rocks, and inhabited 
by the most barbarous pirates.” 

After suffering dreadfully for three whole days, Mr. 
Glasspoole, by the advice of the pilot, made for a narrow 
channel, where he presently discovered three large boats 
at anchor, which, on seeing the English boat, weighed 
and made sail towards it. ‘The pilot told Mr. Glasspoole 
they were Ladrones, and that if they captured the boat, 
they would certainly put them all to death! After row- 
ing tremendously for six hours they escaped these boats, 
but on the following morning falling in with a large 
flect of the pirates, which the English mistook for fish- 
ing boats, they were captured. 

“ About twenty savage looking villains,” says Mr. 
Glasspoole, “who were stowed at the bottom of a boat, 
leaped on board us. They were armed with a short 
sword in either hand, one of which they laid upon our 
necks, and pointed the other to our breasts, keeping their 
eyes fixed on their officer, waiting his signal to cut or 
desist. Seeing we were incapable of making any re- 
sistance, the officer sheathed his sword, and the others 
immediately followed his example. They then dragged 
us into their boat, and carried us on board one of their 
junks, with the most savage demonstrations of joy, and, 
as we supposed, to torture and put us to a cruel death. 
When on board the junk they rifled the English men, 
and brought heavy chains to chain them to the deck. 

“ At this time a boat came, and took me, with one of 
my men and the interpreter, on board the chiefs vessel. 
I was then taken before the chief. He was seated on 
deck, in a large chair, dressed in purple silk, with a 
black turban on. He appeared to be about thirty years 
of age, a stout commanding loo man. He took me 
by the coat, and drew me close to him; then questioned 
the interpreter very strictly, asking him who we were, 
and what was our business in that part of the country. I 
told him to say we were Englishmen in distress, having 
been four days at sea without provisions. This he would 
not credit, but said we were bad men; and that he would 


* Le, a Chinese mile. ‘I compute.’’ says Bell, “ five of their 
miles to be about two and a half English," 
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ut us all to death ; and then ordered some men to put 
a interpreter to the torture until he confessed the truth. 
this occasion, a Ladrone, who had been once to 
Jand and spoke a few words of English, came to the 
chief, and told him we were really Englishmen, and that 
we had plenty of money, adding that the buttons on my 
coat were gold. The chief then ordered us some coarse 
brown rice, of which we made a tolerable meal, having 
eaten nothing for nearly four days, except a few green 
oranges. During our repast, a number of Ladrones 
crowded round us, examining our clothes and hair, and 
giving us every possible annoyance. Several of them 
brought swords, and laid them on our necks, making 
signs that they would soon take. us on shore, and cut us 
in pieces, which I am sorry to say was the fate of some 
hundreds during my captivity. I was now summoned 
before the chief, who had been conversing with the in- 
terpreter; he said I must write to my captain, and tell 
him, if he did not send an hundred thousand dollars for 
our. ransom, in ten days he would put us all to death.” 

After vainly expostulating to lessen the ransom Mr. 
Glasspoole wrote the letter, and a small boat came along- 
side and took us to Macao. 

“ About six o’clock in the evening they gave us some 
rice and a little salt fish, which we ate, and they made 
signs for us to lie down on the deck to sleep; but such 
numbers of Ladrones were constantly coming from dif- 
ferent vessels to see us, and examine our clothes and hair, 
they would not allow us a moment’s quiet. ‘They were 
particularly anxious for the buttons of my coat, which 
were new, and as they supposed gold. I took it off, and 
laid it on the deck to avoid being disturbed by them; it 
was taken away in the night, and I saw it on the next 
day stripped of its buttons.” 

arly in the night the fleet sailed, and anchored about 
one o’clock the following day in a bay under the island 
of Lantow, where the head admiral of Ladrones (our 
acquaintance Paou) was lying at anchor, with about two 
hundred vessels and a Portuguese brig they had cap- 
tured a few days before, and the captain and part of the 
crew of which they had murdered. LEarly the next 
morning, a fishing boat came to enquire if they had cap- 
tured an European boat: they came to the vessel the 
English were in. 

“One of the boatmen spoke a few words of English, 
ind told me he had a Ladrone pass, and was sent by our 
captain in search of us; I was rather surprised to find 
hehad no letter. He appeared to be well acquainted 
with the chief, and remained in his cabin smoking 
opium, and playing cards all the day. In the evening I 
was summoned with the interpreter before the chief. He 
questioned us in a much milder tone, saying, he now be- 
lieved we were Englishmen, a people he wished to be 
friendly with ; and that if our captain would lend him 
seventy thousand dollars till he returned from his cruise 
uw the river, he would repay him, and send us all to 
Macao. I assured him it was useless writing on those 
terms, and unless our ransom was speedily settled, the 
English fleet would sail, and render our enlargement 
iltogether ineffectual. He remained determined, and 
sid if it were not sent, he would keep us, and make us 
fight, or put us to death. I accordingly wrote, and gave 
my letter to the man_ belonging to the boat before:men- 
tioned. He said he could not return with an answer in 
less than five days. ‘The chief now gave me the letter I 
wrote when first taken. I have never been able to as- 
certain his rcasons for detaining it, but suppose he 
dated not negotiate for our ransom without orders from 
the head admiral, who I understood was sorry at our 
being captured. He said the English ships would join 
the Mandarins and attack them.” 

While the fleet lay here, one night the Portuguese 
vho were left in the captured brig murdered the La- 

that were on board of her, cut the cables, and 
fortunately escaped through the darkness of the night. 

“At daylight the next morning, the fleet, amounting 
'o above five hundred sail of different sizes, weighed, to 
Moceed on their intended cruise up the rivers, to levy 
contributions on the towns and villages. It is impossible 
to describe what were my feelings at this critical time, 
having received no answers to my letters, and the fleet 
under way to sail—hundreds of miles up a country 
‘ever visited by Euro there .to remain probably 

many months, which ‘would render all opportunities 
ofnegotiating for our enlargement totally ineffectual ; as 
the only method of communication is by boats that have 
tpass from the Ladrones, and they dare not venture 
thove twenty miles from Macao, being-obliged to come 
ind go in the night, to avoid the mandarins ; and if these 
boats should be detected in having any intercourse with 

Ladrones, they are immediately put to death, and all 


their relations, though they had not joined in the crime,* 
share in the punishment, in order that not a single per- 
son of their families should be left to imitate their crimes 
or revenge their death.” 

The following is a very touching incident in Mr. 
Glasspoole’s narrative. 

“ Wednesday the 26th of September, at daylight, we 
passed in sight of our own ships, at anchor under the 
island of Chun Po. The chief then called me, pointed to 
the ships, and told the interpreter to tell us to look at 
them, for we should never see them again! About noon 
we entered a river to the westward of the Bogue, three 
or four miles from the entrance. We passed a large 
town situate on the side of a beautiful hill, which is 
tributary to the Ladrones ; the inhabitants saluted them 
with songs as they passed.” 

After committing numerous robberies, sacking towns, 
burning vessels and carrying off women, &c. Mr. G. 
saysi— 

“On the 28th of October, I received a letter from 
Captain Kay, brought by a fisherman, who had told him 
he would get us all back for three thousand dollars. 
He advised me to offer three thousand, and if not ac- 
cepted, extend it to four; but not farther, as it was bad 
policy to offer much at first: at the same time assuring 
me we should be liberated, let the ransom be what it 
would. I offered the chief the three thousand, which 
he disdainfully refused, saying he was not to be played 
with; and unless they sent ten thousand dollars, and 
two large guns, with several casks of gunpowder, he 
would soon put us ali to death. I wrote to Captain 
Kay, and informed him of the chief’s determination, 
requesting, if an opportunity offered, to send us a shift 
of clothes, for which it may be easily imagined we were 
much distressed, having been seven weeks without a 
change; although constantly exposed to the weather, 
and of course frequently wet. 

“On the first of November, the fleet sailed up a narrow 
river, and anchored at night within two miles of a town 
called Little Whampoa. In front of it was a small fort, 
and several mandarin vessels lying in the harbour. The 
chief sent the interpreter to me, saying, I must order 
my men to make cartridges and clean their muskets, 
ready to go on shore in the morning. I assured the 
interpreter I should give the men no such orders, that 
they must please themselves. Soon after the chief 
came on board, threatening to put us all to a cruel’death 
if we refused to obey his orders. For my own part I 
remained determined, and advised the men not to com- 
ply, as 1 thought by making ourselves useful we should 
be accounted too valuable. A few hours afterwards hie 
sent to me again, saying, that if myself and the quarter- 
master would assist them at the great guns, that if also 
the rest of the men went on shore and succeeded in 
taking the place, he would then take the money offered 
for our ransom, and give them twenty dollars for every 
Chinaman’s head they cut off. To these proposals we 
cheerfully acceded, in hopes of facilitating our de- 
liverance.” 

Preferring the killing of Chinese to the living with 
pirates, our English tars therefore landed next day with 
about three thousand ruffians. Once in the fight, they 
seem to have done their work con amore! and to have 
battled it as if they had been pirates themselves. Our 
friend, the Chinese historian, indeed, mentionsa foreigner 
engaged in battle and doing great execution with a 
little musket, and sets him down, naturally enough, as 
“a foreign pirate !”” 

After recapitulating several battles which he witnessed, 
Mr. Glasspoole continues—“ On the 2d of December I 
received a letter from Lieutenant Maughn, commander 
of the Honourable Company’s cruiser the Antelope, say- 
ing that he had the ransom on board, and had been three 
days cruising after us, and wished me to scttle with vw 
chief on the securest method of delivering it. The chie 
agreed to send us in a small gunboat till we came within 
sight of the Antelope ; then the compradore’s boat was to 
bring the ransom ‘and receive'us. I was so agitated at 
receiving this joyful news, that it was with considerable 
difficulty I could scrawi about two or three lines to in- 
form Lieutenant Maughn of the arrangements I had 
made. We were all so deeply affected by the gratifying 
tidings, that we seldom closed our eyes, but continued 
watching day and night for the boat, 

“On the 6th, she returned with Lieutenant Maughn’s 
answer, saying, he would respect any single boat; but 
would not allow the fleet to approach him. The chief] 





* That the whole family must suffer for the crime of one indi- 
vidual, seems to be the most cruel and foolish law of the whole 


then, according to his first proposal, ordered a gunboat 
to take us, and with no small degree of pleasure we left 
the Ladrone fleet about four o’clock in the afternoon. At 
one P. M. saw the Antelope under all sail, standing to- . 
wards us. The Ladrone boat immediately anchored, and 
despatched the compradore’s boat for the ransom, saying, 
that if she approached nearer, they would return to the 
fleet ; and they were just weighing when she shortened 
sail, and anchored about two miles from us. The boat 
did not reach her till late in the afternoon, owing to the 
tide’s being strong against her. She received the ransom, 
and left the Antelope just before dark. A mandarin boat 
that had been lying concealed under the land, and 
watching their maneeuvres, gave chace to her, and was 
within a few fathoms of taking her, when she saw a 
light, which the Ladrones answered, and the mandarin 
hauled off. Our situation was now a most critical one; 
the ransom was in the hands of the Ladrones, and the 
compradore dared not return with us for fear of a second 
attack from the mandarin boat. The Ladrones would 
not remain till morning, so we were obliged to return 
with them to the fleet. In the morning the chief in- 
spected the ransom, which consisted of the following 
articles: two bales of superfine scarlet cloth; two chests 
of opium; two casks of gunpowder; and a telescope; the 
rest in dollars. He objected to the telescope not being 
new; and said he should detain one of us till another was 
sent, or a hundred dollars in lieu of it. The compradore, 
however, agreed with him for the hundred dollars. Every 
thing being at length settled, the chief ordered two gun- 
boats to convey us near the Antelope; we saw her just 
before dusk, when the Ladrone boats left us. We had 
the inexpressible pleasure of arriving on board the Ante- 
lope at seven P. M., where we were most cordially re- 
ceived, and heartily congratulated on the safe and happy 
deliverance from a miserable captivity, which we had 
endured for eleven weeks and three days. 

(Signed) Ricuarp GLassPooLe. 
“China, December 8th, 1809.”. 


The following notes added to Mr. Glasspoole’s very 
interesting account of these Eastern pirates, will show 
how ill he fared during his detention among them, and 
that with all their impunity of plundering, their lives 
were but wretched and beastly. 

“The Ladrones have no settled residence on shore, 
but live constantly in their vessels. The after part is ap- 
propriated to the captain and his wives ; he generally has 
five or six. With respect to conjugal rights they are 
religiously strict; no person is allowed to have a woman 
on board, unless married to her according to their laws. 
Every man is allowed a small berth, about four feet 
square, where he stows with his wife and family. From 
the number of souls crowded in so small a space, it must 
naturally be supposed they are horribly dirty, which is 
evidently the case, and their vessels swarm with all kinds 
of:vermin. Rats in particular, which they encourage to 
breed, and eat them as great delicacics;* in fact, there 
are very few creatures they will not eat. During our 
captivity we lived three weeks on caterpillars boiled with 
rice. They are much addicted to gambling, and spend 
all their leisure hours at cards and smoking opium.” 

At the time of Mr. Glasspoole’s liberation, the pirates 
were at the height of their power; after such repeated 
victories over the mandarin ships, they had set at nought 
the Imperial allies—the Portuguese, and not only the 
coast, but the rivers of the celestial empire seemed to be 
at their discretion—and yet their formidable association 
did not many months survive this event. It was not, 
however, defeat, that reduced it to the obedience of the 
laws. On the contrary, that extraordinary woman, the 
widow of Ching-yih, and the daring Paou, were victo- 
rious and more powerful than ever, when dissensions 
broke out among the pirates themselves, Ever since the 
favour of the chieftainess had elevated Paou to the gene- 
ral command, there had been enmity and altercations 
between him and the chief O-po-tae, who commanded 
one of the-flags or divisions of the fleet; and it was only 
by the deference and respect they both owed to Ching- 
yih’s widow, that they had been prevented from turning 
their arms against each other long before. 

At length, when the brave Paou was surprised and 
cooped up by a strong blockading force of the emperor's 
ships, O-po-tae showed all his deadly spite, and refused 
to obey the orders of Paou, and even of the chieftainess, 
which were, that he should sail to the relief of his rival. 
Paou, with his bravery and usual good fortune, broke 
through the blockade, but when he came in contact with 
O-po-tae, his rage was too violent to be restrained. 





* The Chinese in Canton only eat a particular sort of rat, which 








a criminal code. 


is very large and of a whitish colour. 
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O-po-tae at first pleaded that his means and strength 
had been insufficient to do what had been expected of 
him, but concluded by saying,—‘t Am I bound to come 
and join the forces,of Paou?” 

“ Would you then separate from us?” cried Paou, more 
enraged than ever. 

Q-po-tae answered: “I will not separate myself” 

Paou:—* Why then do you not obey the orders of the 
wife of Ching-yih and my own? What is this else than 
separation, that you do not come to assist me, when I am 
surrounded by the enemy? I have sworn it that I will 
destroy thee, wicked man, that I may do away with this 
soreness on my back.” 

The angry words of Paou were followed by others, and 
then by blows. Paou, though at the moment far inferior 
in force, first began the fight, and ultimately sustained a 
sanguinary defeat, and the loss of sixteen vessels. Our 
loathing for this cruel, detestable race, must be increased 
by the fact, that the victors massacred all the prisoners— 
or three hundred men. 

This was the death blow to the confederacy which had 
so long defied the emperor’s power, and which might 
have effected his dethronement. O-po-tae dreading the 
vengeance of Paou and his mistress, Ching-yih’s widow, 
whose united forces would have quintupled his own, 
gained over his men to his views, and proffered a sub-|t 
mission to government, on condition of tree pardon, and 
a proper provision for all. 

The government that had made so many lamentable 
displays of its weakness, was glad to make an unreal 
parade of its mercy. It was but too happy to grant all 


heaven—that it is the right way to govern by righteous- 
ness—it therefore redeemed these pirates from destruc- 
tion, and pardoned their former crimes.” s 

O-po-tae, however, had hardly struck his free flag, and 
the pirates were hardly in the power of the Chinese, 
when it was proposed by many that theyshould all be 
treacherously murdered. The governor happened to be 
more honourable and humane, or probably, only more 
politic than those who made this foul proposal—he knew 
that such a bloody breach of faith would for ever prevent 
the pirates still in arms from voluntarily submitting; he 
knew equally well, even weakened as they were by O-po- 
tae’s defection, that the government could not reduce 
them by force, and he thought by keeping his faith with 
them, he might turn the force of those who had submitted 
against those who still held out, and so destroy the pirates 
with the pirates. Consequently the eight thousand men, 
it had been proposed to cut off in cold blood, were allowed 


changed his name to that of Heo Been, or “ The Lustre 
of Instruction,” was elevated to the rank of an imperial 
officer. 

The widow of Ching-yih, and her favourite Paou, con- 
tinued for some months to pillage the coast, and to beat 
the Chinese and mandarins’ troops and ships, and seemed 
almost as strong as before the separation of O-po-tae’s 
flag. But that.example was probably operating in the 
minds of many of the outlaws, and finally the lawless 
heroine herself, who was the spirit that kept the compli- 
cate body together, seeing that O-po-tae had been made 
a government officer, and that he continued to prosper, 
began also to think of making her submission. 

“[ am,” said she, “ ten times stronger than O-po-tae, 
and government will perhaps, if I submit, act towards 
me as they have done with O-po-tae.” 

A rumour of her intentions having reached shore, the 
mandarins sent off a certain chow, a doctor of Macao, 
“ who,” says the historian, “ being already well acquaint- 
cd with the pirates, did not need any introduction,” to 
enter on preliminaries with them. 

When the worthy practitioner presented himself to 
Paon, that friend concluded he had been committing 
some crime, and had conte for safety to that general re- 
fugium peccatorum, the pirate fleet. ‘ 

The doctor explained, and assured the chief, that if he 
would submit, government was inclined to treat him and 
his far more favourably and more honourably than O-po- 
tae. But if he continued to resist, not only a general 
arming of all the coast and the rivers, but O-po-tae was 
to proceed against him. ; Bees 

At this part of his narrative our Chinese historian is 
again so curious, that I shall quote his words at length. 

“When Fei-heung-Chow came to Paou, he said: 
‘Friend Paou, do you know why I come to you?” 

“ Paou— Thou hast committed some crime and 
comest to me for protection ?” 

“ Chow.—t By no means.’ 

“ Paou.— You will then know, how it stands concern- 





ing the report about our submission, if it is true or false?’ 
you in comparison with O-po-tae ?” 
O-po-tae ?” 


come up to you, sir; but I mean only, that since O-po- 
tae has made his submission, since he has got his pardon 
and been created a government officer,—how would it 
be, if you with your whole crew should also submit, and 
if his excellency should desire to treat you in the same 
manner, and to give you the same rank as O-po-tae ? 
Your submission would produce more joy to government 
than the submission of O-po-tac. You should not wait 
for wisdom to act wisely; you should make up your 
mind to submit to the government with all your follow- 
ers. 
means of securing your own happiness and the lives of all 
your adherents.” ; 


and Fei-heung Chow went on to say: ‘ You should think 
about this affair in time, and not stay till the last mo- 
ment. Is it not clear that O-po-tae, since you could 
not agree together, has joined government? He being 
enraged against you, will fight, united with the forces of 


help you; so that you might overcome your enemies? If 
O-po-tae could before vanquish you quite alone, show 
much more can he now when he is united with govern- 
ment ? O-po-tae will then satisfy his hatred against you, 
and you yourself will soon be taken cither at Wei-chow 
the conditions instantly, and, in the fulsome language of] or at Neaou-chow. Ifthe merchant vessels of Hwy-chaou, 
its historians, “ feeling that compassion is the way of|the boats of Kwang-chow, and all the fishing vessels, 
unite together to surround and attack you in the open 
sea, you will certainly have enough to do. But even 


the want of provisions to sustain you and all your fol- 
lowers. It is always wisdom to provide before things 
happen; stupidity and folly never think about future 
events. It is too late to reflect upon events when things 
have happened ; you should, therefore, consider this mat- 
ter in time!” 


tress, Ching-yih’s widow, who gave her high permission 
for him to make arrangements with Doctor Chow, said 
he would repair with his fleet to the Bocca Tigris, and 
there communicate personally with the organs of govern- 
ment. 


two inferior mandarins, who carried the imperial procla- 
mation of free pardon, and who, at the order of Ching- 
to remain uninjured, and their leader, O-po-tae, having} yih’s widow, were treated to a sumptuous banquet by 
Paou, the governor-general of the province went himself, 
in one vessel to the pirates’ ships, that occupied a line of. 
ten le, off the mouth of the river. 


flags, played on their instruments, and fired their guns, 
so that the smoke rose in clouds, and then bent sail to 
meet him. On this the dense population that were 
ranged thousands after thousands along the shore, to]. 
witness the important reconciliation, became sorely 
alarmed, and the governor-general seems to have had a 
strong inclination to run away. But in brief space of, 
time, the long dreaded widow of Ching-yih, supported 
by her lieutenant Paou, and followed by three other of| 
her principal commanders, mounted the side of the 
governor’s ship, and rushed through the smoke to the 
spot where his excellency was stationed; where they fell 
on their hands and knees, shed tears, knocked their 
heads on the deck before him, and received his gracious 
pardon, and promises for future kind treatment. 
then withdrew satisfied, having promiscd to give in a list 
of their ships, and of all else they possessed, within three 


days. 

But the sudden apparition of some large Portuguese 
ships, and some government war junks, made the pirates 
suspect treachery. ‘They immediately set sail, and the 
negotiations were interrupted for several days. 


female leader. “ If the governor general,” said this he- 
roine, “a man of the highest rank, could come to us 
quite alone, why should not I, a mean woman, go to the 
officers of government? If there be danger in it, I take it 
all on myself; no person among you need trouble him- 
self about me—my mind is made up, and.I will go to 
Canton !” 


fix atime for her return. If this pass without our obtain- 
ing certain information, we must collect all our forces, 
and go before Canton: this is my opinion as to what 
ought to be done; comrades, let me hear yours!” 


“Chow.— You are again wrong here, sir. .What are 
“ Paou—* Who is bold enough to compare me with 


“Chow.— I know very well that O-po-tae could not 


I will assist you in every respect, it would be the 


“ Chang-paou remained like a statue without motion, 


he government, for your destruction; and who could 


upposing they should not attack you, you will soon feel 


Paou, after being closeted for some time with his mis- 


After two visits had been paid to the pirate fleets by 


As the governor approached, the pirates hoisted their 


They 


They were at last concluded by the boldness of their 


Paou said—* If the widow of Ching-yih goes, we must 


eee | 

The pirates then, struck with the intrepidit : 
chieftainess, and loving her more than iy nee 
“ Friend Paou, we have heard thy opinion, but we think 
it better to wait for the news here, on the water than to 
send the wife of Ching-yih alone to be killed.’ Nor 
would they allow her to leave the fleet. 

Matters were in this state of indecision, when the two 
inferior mandarins who had before visited the pirates 
ventured out to repcat their Visit. ‘These officers pro. 
tested no treachery had been intended, and pledged 
themselves, that if the widow of Ching-yih would Tepair 
to the governor, she would be kindly received, and ever 
thing settled to their hearts’ satisfaction. . 

With this, in the language of our old ballads, upspoke 
Mistress Ching. “ You say well, gentlemen! and I will 
go myself to Canton with some other of our ladies, ac. 
companied by you!” And accordingly, she and a number 
of the pirates’ wives with their children, went fearless] 
to Canton, arranged every thing, and found they had not 
been'deceived. ‘I'he ficet soon followed. On its arrival 
every vessel was supplied with pork and with wine, and 
every man (in lieu, it may be supposed, of his share of 
the vessels, and plundered property he resigned) received 
at the same time a bill for a certain quantity of money. 
Those who wished it, could join - the military force of 
government for pursuing the remaining pirates; and 
those who objected, dispersed and withdrew in the coun. 
try. “This 1s the manner in which the great red squad. 
ron of the pirates was pacified.” 

The valiant Paou, following the example of his rival 
O-po-tae, ‘entered into the service of government, and 
proceeded against such of his former associates and 
friends as would not accept the pardon offered them, 
There was some hard fighting, but the two renegadoes 
successively took the chief Shih Url, forced the redoubt- 
able captain, styled “ ‘The Scourge of the Eastern ocean,” 
to surrender himself, drove “ Frog’s Meal,” another 
dreadful pirate, to Manilla, and finally, and within a few 
months, destroyed or dissipated the “ wasps of the ocean” 
altogether. 

“From that period,” saith our Chinese historian, in 
conclusion, “ ships began to pass and repass in tranquil. 
lity. All became quiet on the rivers, and tranquil om the 
four seas. People lived in peace and plenty. The coun. 
try began to assume a new appearance. Men sold their 
arms and bought oxen to plough their fields; they burned 
sacrifices, said prayers on the tops of the hills, and re- 


joiced themselves by singing behind screens during day 


time”—and, (grand climax to all!) the governor of the 
province, in consideration of his valuable services in the 
pacification of the pirates, was allowed by an edict of the 
“Son of Heaven,” to wear peacocks’ feathers with two 
eyes! 


—<_—- 
MARY READ AND ANNE BONNEY. 

Two female pirates named Mary Read and Anne Ron- 
ney being frequently mentioned incidentally by. histo- 
rians, the following particulars of them maybe worth 
preserving. The first, Mary Read, was an officer’s widow, 
who assumed the dress of a man, and shipped asa sailor, 
but the vessel being captured by the pirates who hailed 
from the island of Providence, she remained among them, 
and was as lawless and savage as any of their number. 
On her trial it was declared by her companions, that in 
time of action, no person on board was more resolute, or 
ready to board, or to undertake any thing that was hazard- 
ous, than she and Anne Bonney; that on one occasion, 
when they were attacked and captured, none kejt the 
deck except these two women and a single sailor, ‘They 
called to those below, to eome up and fight like men; but 
finding they did not obey, Mary Read fired her arms down 
the hold, killed one of the crew and wounded several 
others. ‘This charge she denied, though it would seem 
she was not deficient in bravery, for on one occasion she 
challenged one of the pirates and fought him on shvre for 
some offence to her lever. 
Johnson relatesa curious anecdote of these two females; 
so completcly was Mary Read disguised by her dress, that 
sailing in company with Anne Bonney, the latter actu- 
ally fell in love with her. ( . 
Mary was tried and found guilty by the English courts, 
but died of a fever in prison, ’ 
Ame Bonney’s history as related by Johnson, entitles 
her toa place in the annals of themost infamous of her sex. 
She went to sea with the piratical Captain Rackman, and 
bore him company in many of his expeditions, no body 
on board being more courageous, or ready to lend a hand 
in perpetrating the darkest deeds of blood. It appears 
she was reprieved from time to time after conviction, and 
was not executed, though ‘what beeame of her is not 
known. 
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